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1812 DICKENS AND LONDON 


1. South Soe are, Gray’ s Inn, where Tommy Traddles lived. ‘David Copperfield.” 
with Jerry Cr 


1912 


2. Old Temple Bar, associated 
uncher. “A Tale of Two Cities.” 3. Barnard’s Inn. Here Pi lodged with Herbert Pocket. “Great 
Expectations.” 4. 16 Bayham Street. The home of the Micawber — avid Copperfield.” 5. The Spaniards’ 
Inn, the scene of Mrs. Bardell's tea- cy “ ‘Pickwick Papers.” he Temple Fountain, associated with Tom 
and Ruth Pinch and John Westlock. artin Chuzzlewit.” 7. qhe e.gate of Lincoln's Inn ee which passed 
the characters of ‘Bleak =, and “Pickwick Papers.’ 8. e Old Curiosity Shop where Little Nell 
lived with her grandfather. 9. A bit of Staple Inn, associated with Mr. Grewgious, Mr. Tartar and Rosa Bud. 
‘“‘Edwin Drood. 10. Office Doors of Lincoln's Inn. Here Kenge and Carboy had their offices. ‘‘Bleak House.’ 
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INVITATION. 

ISITORS are. always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, | 
and to point out the principal features of | 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


N February 7, 1812, a hundred years ago 

next Wednesday, Charles Dickens was born 
—Charles John Huffam Dickens is the entry 
in the baptismal register of Portsea, England. 
‘The centenary of the event is receiving such rec- 
ognition throughout the English-speaking world 
as was never before accorded to the anniversary 
of the birth of any writer. Preparations were 
made months ago by publishers, editors, lee- 
turers, makers of calendars, members of Dick- 
ens clubs, and in their hearts, at least, by the 
countless multitude of those to whom Dickens 
is a cherished friend. 

The tales that Dickens wrote between the 
Pickwickian year of 1836 and his death in 1870 
have come wonderfully close to the hearts of 
men and women. ‘ They are so vital and so 
full of whimsicality and cheer, his characters 
are so fresh and permanent, that there is no 


| products of the city go toward gratifying the 





novelist with whom he can be compared. He 
is like no one who came before him, and none 
that has come after has filled his place. Pro- | 
fessor Phelps of the department of English at | 
Yale says: ‘To realize the true greatness of | 
Dickens, one need only to think for a moment | 
what English fiction would be without him. 

The place he fills, if not the highest, is at all | 
events the biggest. ’’ 

Childhood in particular owes a great debt of | 
gratitude to Dickens; for the happier condition | 
of the little people of to-day, compared with | 
what the children of Dickens’s time endured | 
and missed, is due in no small measure to his | 
tireless efforts in their behalf. No time of 
life, however, has a monopoly of the debt to 
Dickens, or of the pleasure and profit that 
come from reading Dickens. Sometimes per- 
sons are heard to say that they have outgrown 
him. If they will give the matter a fair test, 
they will find out how greatly they are mis- 
taken. ® 
oenes people are probably as familiar 

with geography as most people are, and 
especially with such geography as relates to 
their own part of the world; but they were 
surprised the other day when Gen. Hugh Ban- 
croft, the chairman of the directors of the port 





of Boston, told them that the city is eight | 


hundred and fifty-eight miles nearer to the | 
Panama Canal than Los Angeles is, and about | 
a hundred miles nearer to Rio de Janeiro than 
Baltimore is, and about five hundred miles 
nearer to Rio de Janeiro than New Orleans is. 
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A’ the municipal election in Boston last | 
month, the women of the city showed an 
excellent sense of civic responsibility. The | 
privilege of voting for the members of the school | 
committee has belonged to Boston women for 
years, and in spite of the fact that election day 
was exceedingly cold and blustering, with streets 
and sidewalks slippery with ice, fifty-two per 
cent. of the registered women went to the polls | 
and voted. On the other hand, only forty-five 
per cent. of the men voted, although they are | 
more accustomed to be out under such unfavor- 
able conditions and have the privilege of voting | 
for other officials than those of the school com- | 
mittee. : 


ILE *‘Crop Reporter,’’ which is published 

by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, estimates the 1911 potato-crop in this 
country at about two hundred and ninety-three 
million bushels. This is fifty-six million bushels 
less than in 1910—a difference in part accounted 
for by the fact that the number of acres planted | 
to potatoes last year was one hundred thou- | 
sand less than the year before. The large | 
crop of 1910 meant low prices for the farmers. | 
The smaller acreage of 1911 was the result, | 
just as the shortage and the higher prices this | 
year will probably cause the planting of more | 
potatoes next spring than last. In the New| 


hundred and thirty-three thousand acres of 
potatoes in 1910 fell to one hundred and eight- 
een thousand in 1911; and the crop decreased 
from twenty-nine and a quarter million bushels 
to twenty-one and a quarter million bushels. 
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OSTON is one of the leading candy-manu- 
facturing centers of the country. A recent 
bulletin of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics gives some figures that show how far the 


sweet tooth of the public. In 1909 the candy 
produced in Massachusetts—most of which is 
made in Boston—had a value of fifteen and a 
quarter million dollars, as compared with about 
nine millions in 1904. The increase in this 
industry in which young people take so great 
an interest—sometimes, no doubt, too great— 
was nearly sixty-four per cent. in the five-year 
period. The confectionery made in Massachu- 
setts each year is worth more than the automo- 
biles, or the furniture, or the women’s clothing, 
or the products of the iron and steel works. 
& 

HE usefulness of the system of traveling 

libraries having been demonstrated in hun- 
dreds of remote or isolated communities, the 
same idea is to be tried in a wholly different 
field. Traveling museums of natural history, 
packed in suitable cases, are to be sent out by 
the Field Museum in Chicago to schools that 
wish to use them in natural history studies. 
Mr. Norman W. Harris, the banker, has given 
an endowment fund of a quarter of a million 
dollars for this purpose. Mr. Harris is a 
native of Becket, Massachusetts, and is grate- 
fully remembered on account of his unique gen- 
erosity to the high school and college boys and 
girls of the towns of Becket, Westfield, Pittsfield, 
Springfield and Lee. In 1908 he made the offer 
to advance five dollars a week for four years 





-|to any pupils of these towns who maintained | 


a scholarship average of eighty and satisfactory | 
deportment. It is costing him about ten thou- 
sand dollars a year, but he wisely regards it 
as the best kind of an investment. 
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AMERICA’S FIRST MUNICIPAL FOREST. 
AN Diego, the most southwesterly city of 
the United States, is also the oldest town 
on the Pacific coast. That ardent mis- 
sionary, Father Junipero Serra, established 
there in 1769 a mission—the first of the series 
he planted from the Bay of Coronado to that 
of Monterey. 


When the settlement was organized as a 
pueblo it received forty-nine thousand acres 
from the Mexican government. Of this vast 
heritage about seven thousand acres still remain 
to the city. The greater part of the estate has 
fallen little by little into private hands. 

San Diego has now determined to sell no 
more of its lands, but to make them a source 
of revenue, hoping in time to dispense with a 
city tax altogether, and even to pay dividends. 
To this end the lands have m carefully 
examined, and those adapted to farming have 
been set aside, while the more rugged lands 
are to be made into a park. Forty thousand 
eucalyptus seedlings have already been planted, 
and one million more will be set out this spring. 

The rr is a rapid grower, and has 
great drought-resisting qualities, essential in 
this land of little rain. Between the trees 
Mexican beans—/frejoles—were plan with 
the hope that their yield would repay the cost 
of installing the forest. 

After about four years the poorer trees will 
be thinned out and sold for epee and in | 
fourteen years’ time the forest will yield valua- | 
ble timber. It will not be ruthlessly destroyed, | 
however, but maintained as tT go and the | 
trees constantly cut and — 3 

The soil of the more arable grant lands is to | 
be oe, og fertilizers systematically | 
applied, an e land prepared for intensive | 
farming. 

Thereafter the farms are to be let at nominal | 
rentals to the poor of the city. These unfor- | 
tunates are to be taught and encouraged to | 
make themselves useful citizens, instead of 

on the community. | 

Does it sound Utopian? Perhaps, but more 
and more, modern municipalities are engaging | 
in movements looking toward the common good. 
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WHY THEY DID NOT COME. | 
WO brothers named Johnson were, at last 
accounts, still living, only a few miles | 
apart, up among the hills of western 
Massachusetts. As young men they had mar- | 
ried, and by middle age each could boast sev- | 
eral children, but as both brothers were hard | 
workers and liked to waste neither time nor | 
money, the two families saw very little of each 
other. Finally, not long before Thanksgiving, 
the brothers chanced to meet. 


‘Say, look here, Bill,’’ John exclaimed, 
‘*you an’ yer folks haven’t been over to my 
house sence I don’t know when! Now s’pose’n 
you come over Thanksgivin’ an’ bring the 
folks along? I guess Sarah’ll be able to fix up 
somethin’ wuth while. ’’ 

Bill hesitated a moment, and then none too 
eagerly accepted the invitation. 

Thanksgiving came, the dinner was ready, — 
and a very good dinner it was, too, —but neither 
Bill nor his family ee and there was no 
word from them. few days later chance 
again brought the brothers together. 

“Say, Bill,’? John demanded, with some 


| B. Ekensteen, Hillside Av., Providence, R. 1. 
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retails 10c. Profit100%. 1146 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. | o0¢, Certificate, eran e (catalogue $.49) only $.10 

_ University of Maine, Orene, He. Postal Te ee “30 
Agriculture, | 325 Washington St. Prank 
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orestry, Law, Domestic Scienee. Elective courses 
in Languages, Sciences, History, etc. Military Drill. 
Expenses moderate. Robert Judson Aley, , Me. 

Self-Rising Wheat Flour. 
Finest biscuit flour in the world and 
a necessity if you would fully enjoy 


PUZZLES i.22a' Directions 
this treat— 


Wrap coin in tissue. Money back if you want it. 
Hot Biscuits and Honey 


You can always risk the 
honey—the bees know their 
business; it’s up to you to 
make the biscuits right—with 
Automatic Flour. In 5-pound 
bags at all grocers. 7yry it. 
Mignonette,. . . THE AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO., 
Petunias, .. . Ide. Candytuft, ... &e. » 78 Portland Street, Beston, Mass. 
Dwarf Nasturtiums, Se. Sweet Peas, . . . 5c. 
Plant your next year’s truck garden with 
Gregory’s Honest Seed and note theimprovement. 
Our new 1912 catalogue is ready for you—a book 
of infinite help in growing cro foracopy. 

J, J. H. GREGORY & SON, 100 Eim Mass. 


BENSDORPS, 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA, 


For PURITY and FLAVOR 
has no SUPERIOR. 


Use just as much 


BENSDORP’S 


as of other makes and you 
wi prove Se Sue: 
Always in Yellow Wrapper. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT C0., importers, Boston 
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— Outdoor Life— 
and Dignified Employment 


@ The Youth’s Companion has an 
opportunity for a few men or women 
of mature years, who have an appre- 
ciation of what The Companion is, for 
collecting and soliciting subscriptions 
in the territory near their homes. 


@, The Youth’s Companion deserves a 
larger circulation in many localities, 
and a good salary or liberal commis- 
sion can be earned in the constant 
presentation of The Companion in a 
definite territory. These positions are 
open only to those who can give their 
entire time and who desire a perma- 
nent engagement. Three references 
required. Only applications in writing 
will be considered. 


| PERRY MASON COMPANY 








BOSTON, MASS. 
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ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR INCOME ? 


Would $500.00 a Year or More on the Side be an Object to You? 


You can easily make that, and more too, if you have a back yard, or a little land, and 
are willing to devote two hours a day to the work. The poultry business cannot be 
overdone. There are 91,000,000 people in the United States, and there will be more 
next year, and those people must be fed. The growth is in the cities. Consumers are 
tnucreasing twice as fast as producers. High prices have come to Stay. Start a 
business of your own and get your share of the billion dollars a year that is spent for 
poultry and eggs. 


“SIDE-LINE POULTRY KEEPING” 


$1 188 05 Is the amount cleared by F. H. Dunlap, of West Salisbury, N. H., 
+ ° in 1910, from his hens. Mr. Dunlap is a country merchant and 
tmaster, and does not have over two hours a day on an average to devote to his hens. 
‘he full story of his success, his methods of jing, marketing, etc., are described in 
the book: “‘Side-Line Poultry Keeping.” 

1 009 31 R. A. Richardson, of Haverhill, Mass., a shoe cutter, made his 
> ° hens pay him $1,009.31 in 1910, and kept working at the bench at 

the same time. How he did it is told in “‘Side-Line Poultry Keeping.” 


“SIDE -LINE POULTRY KEEPING” 


Is the name of a new book by Edgar Warren, the popular and reliable writer upon 
poultry topics. It is written for the man or woman who wants to add to their income 
in spare time that will not interfere with their present occupation. It is so plainly written that the person who never kept a hen, by 
following the instructions of the book, can make a success from the start. Tells what breeds pay and what do not. Discusses pigeon 


























| raising, fruit growing, berries and gardening in connection with poultry. Describes two simple, ctical poultry houses which can 


be built at low cost and sold when the owner gets through with them. Tells how to hatch and brood chicks, both naturally and 
artificially, and describes a wonderful brooder system that can be installed at low cost. Do you know how to pick out the layers? 
Can you tell with your eyes shut which hens are laying and which are not? ‘Side-Line Poultry Keeping” will show you. It will 
tell you what to feed for eggs, how to get fertile eggs, how to grow green food in winter, how to make lice powder that will kill the 
lice as soon as it touches them, what to do in case of sickness, etc., etc. Shows you how you can get the top-notch prices for what 
you have to sell. Has a chapter on “Laying Down Eggs,” which gives the two methods which are absolutely safe and reliable 


Lay down eggs in March and April, and sell them in November and December, and make 100 per cent. profit. Drawings and 
descriptions of a trap-nest, with which to keep individual records. Gives Mr. Dunlap’s cure for White Diarrhoea. Tells how to send 
dressed fowls to market with empty crops without shrinkage in weight. These are but a few of the good things in the book. 


SPECIAL OFFER - Invaluable to every man who wishes to make money on the side, and indispensable to the 
* man who is looking forward to the free, independent, healthful life of the poultry farm. 

Ninety-six pages; illustrated. (Price, 50 cents, or with the American Poultry Advocate one 

Only $1.00. 96 page book year, 75 cents.) Two years’ subscription and book for $1.00 or given as a premium for two 
and the leading Poultry yearly subscriptions at 60 cents each. Our paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 120 pages, 50 
Paper for two years. cents per year. Three months’ trial, 10 cents, ple . Catalogue of poultry books free 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 176 Hodgkins Block, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The “Perfect” Rest 


I ipo useful article will give much 
comfort to every one who uses arms, 
hands or eyes in the pursuit of business 
or pleasure. It occupies but little space, 
is very light, and is easily adjusted to 
meet the requirements of any position 
that bodily comfort or vision demands. 
It will hold the heaviest book, the 
lightest fancy-work, a correspondence 
pad, manuscript, music, art drawings, 
etc., at any angle, and within easy 
range of vision. Furthermore, it can 
be easily adjusted when used for read- 
ing or writing, so that the light will 
come from the right direction. The 
desk top of the Rest measures 12 x 19 
inches, is finished in library style, and 
fitted with an adjustable wire book 
shelf. The metal standard is strongly 
made of finely finished oxidized wire. 


These Stands formerly sold for $2.00 each. 
SveASAL. Fe. ed ae, hee oe 
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England States other than Maine, the acreage | show of indignation, ‘‘why didn’t you come 
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was about the same in 1911 as in 1910; but in 
Maine, which raises more than twice as many 
potatoes as the five other states combined, on 
a little more than the same acreage, the one 


| over Thanksgivin’ ?’’ 


jan’ I didn’t want to dull the calks. ”’ 


‘*Well, John, I was expectin’ to come over,’’ 
| Bill explained, ‘‘but I’d just had the hosses | 
4 up the day before Thanksgivin’, | 

| 


50 cents each. Sent by express at receiver’s expense. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SS ess) 
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“TT ONG-LEGGED Amy”’ she 
% was called, much to her 
annoyance; but on one 
occasion her long legs did such 
wonderful running that to-day, 
one hundred and thirty-one 
years afterward, the story 
seems worth telling. Much of the history of | the breeze. It was over a hundred 
those pioneers who gave to civilization the | feet high, and looked as sound as 
fertile lands of Kentucky is still to be printed; | a drum. 
Amy’s story is but one in the great number| It was more like a drum than 
that have come by word of mouth down | any one suspected until a certain 
through the generations. day, when Lewis, Amy and little 


hours in the tree. Guarded by 
the vine, it seemed from the out- 
side a solid tree; inside it was a 
small house. There was a bed 
for George made of pine twigs 
and covered with his mother’s 
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OMPANION 


gift, her father, polishing and 
piercing some beautiful blue 
pebbles taken from the creek, 
had made another necklace, 
that,entwined with her pearls, 
reached quite to her waist. 
Lewis also dressed to suit the 
| part. Catalpa leaves, broad and ample, formed 
an apron that all but covered his linsey 
| breeches ; a head~dress of corn leaves made him 
look more like an Indian than like the father 
| of the human race. Little George, with a red 
foxskin girt about his loins, was rather hot, 


Captain Merewether, one of the settlers} George were playing I-spy. Lewis, hiding |old brown shawl; a section of walnut-tree, | but complacent. All three wore moccasins on 


brought by Clark to Corn Island, in the Ohio| behind the huge trunk of the forest king, 


|rubbed smooth on top, made a handsome 


their bare feet. 


River, opposite the site of Louisville, had not | crouched low in a vine that covered one of | table; piles of soft moss offered choice seats.| They had a gay time carrying the feast to 
been long in his new home before he concluded | its roots and ran up its ample trunk. He| As the windows were rather high, Lewis 





that if his family did not leave 
the island, the island would 
leave them. For the Ohio, with 
its high waters constantly lap- 
ping, grinding, washing, was 
making the low-lying land ever 
smaller. So Captain Mere- 
wether took his wife, his three 
children and his one slave to 
the mainland; and on a bluff 
above a branch of Beargrass 
Creek, about three miles from 
the new fort built by Clark’s 
men.at the junction of the creek 
with the Ohio, he made a 
clearing, built a cabin, and 
surrounded it by a high stock- 
ade. 

Those were fine days for 
healthy boys and girls. Lewis, 
although only twelve years old, 
could use a rifle almost as 
well as his father. Amy, aged 
eleven, loved the stream that 
ran below the cabin. Merely 
to wade in its shallows and 
gather mussels was joy enough ; 
for the mussels held pearls, 
which her father pierced with 
fine holes. She soon had round 
her little sunburned throat a 
necklace that many’ a woman 
of to-day would covet. Her 
father would have preferred 
tenpenny nails, for they were 
much harder to get than pearls, 
but in the evenings, when he 
had nothing else to do, he 
generously strung the gems by 
the light of the fat pine in the 
fireplace; for tallow, after the 
‘“*hard winter’? of 1780, was 
rather scarce. 

Amy had not only the pearls, 
but the harpsichord, that had 
been brought down the Ohio 
on a flatboat by Uncle Sim. 
He was now fighting Indians 
with Daniel Boone, and had 
loaned the instrument to his 
sister, Amy’s mother. 

The lives of the little Mere- 
wethers were regulated by the 
harpsichord. If, while wading 
in the creek, they heard one of 
Doctor Watts’s ‘‘Divine and 
Moral Songs for Children,’’ 
they knew just what their 
mother wished them to do. 
‘Where Shall the Man be 
Found?’? meant that Lewis 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 








the tree, although they were obliged first to tie 


up Dash, in order to prevent 
his stealing it. Then, having 
set the table, they ate with 
much dignity and grown-up 
conversation. Afterward Eve, 
with many motherly airs, put 
little Abel to bed, and covered 
him with the old brown shawl, 
in innocent disregard of history. 

**Now,’’ said Adam, ‘‘a lion 
is going to come roaring round 
the tree, and I must have a 
terrible fight before I kill him.’’ 
Then he remembered that he 
had not brought his rifle. 

**Go get it, ’’ commanded Eve, 
‘‘and while you are gone a big 
Indian must come, and I’1I fight 
him off with the hatchet, and 
er—er—I’ll move the table 
against the door and watch for 
you from the big window, and 
when I see you I’ll scream, 
‘Save your wife and child!’ ”’ 

So Adam went for his rifle, 
and Eve climbed to her perch 
in time to see him enter the 
stockade gate, which he left 
wide open. She prepared to 
play her part as soon as she 
saw the first returning wave of 
the corn head-dress. 

Something must be keeping 
him, she thought, as she waited 
and waited. At last she saw 
the tall bushes moving. He 
was creeping up to surprise 
her. She would wait until he 
reached the path, and then let 
out her most triumphant yell. 
Her hand was near her mouth, 
and she was ready to give 
the intermittent call. Had she 
given it—but she did not! 

For, rising silently from the 
bushes, was the fiercest, brawn- 
iest Chickasaw Indian that she 
had ever beheld. His nose, like 
an eagle’s beak, almost con- 
cealed his mouth, which was 
so cruel that she shivered. He 
was a chief in full war-paint 
and feathers, and he was com- 
ing straight toward the tree. 
About six feet from her he 
stopped, stooped, and picked 
up something from the path. It 








“INDIANS! MEREWETHER’S!I QUICK! GO QUICKI”" 


must go to the far meadow, where his father | poked his head into the vine, and finding | drove wooden pegs ladderwise, by which to 


was plowing with a wooden mold - board | nothing in the way, wriggled his body in, too. 


| reach them. At the proper height he drove 


plow, and tell him that a settler was wait-| Amy, who came in time to see the last leg dis-| two more, on which he laid a stout board, 


ing to see him on important business. ‘‘Days | appearing, went for it. 
of Absence,’”? a late imported song by a| I-spy was forgotten; pearls were forgotten. 


so that a person could stand there and look 
}out. In the tree they played stories from 


new writer, meant that they could play a| The mother played ‘‘Come Hither’’ three times | the Bible or Fox’s ‘‘Book of Martyrs’’—the 


while longer. ‘‘Come Hither, all ye Weary | over; and when nothing happened, changed 


| only literature that they cared for; somehow 


Souls,’’ announced that their return must not| to *‘Let Dogs Delight,’? which meant that | the third volume on their mother’s book-shelf, 


be delayed a minute—it might mean danger, | Dash would hunt them up in short order. 
it might mean supper, but whatever it meant, | This he did, and proved a renegade him- 
they must drop everything and scamper for the | self. 

stockade gate. That harpsichord talked through | For in the big tree was a large hollow, in 
the still woods as if it were alive. The unbreak- | which the three children and the dog could not 
able rule was that the children must not go | only stand up, but could turn round; and in a 
farther than its sound would carry; for there | moment they knew that some one much larger 
were Indians in those days. than themselves had once been there. The 
_ Then there was the tree house. By the|space was lighted by two round windows, 
side of the path that went down to the creek | where branches, breaking off, had left holes. 
was a white oak. It stood apart, the only | In the fine black mold on the floor they found 
tree of its kind for some distance, a king among | an earthenware cup and spoon of unusual and 
its humbler neighbors, noble, dignified, hold- artistic shape, an iron hatchet,—its handle 





ing to its own habits and ways. Its acorns | gone, —and the frayed remains of a mat woven | 


were so sweet that they were snapped up by lin a beautiful pattern, which, had the chil- 
the animals almost as soon as they fell; the | dren but known it, was one more proof of the 
colonists and Indians had to look sharp to get | reality of the traditional ‘‘White Indians’? who 
any at all with which to make the wonderful | lived in Kentucky long before the red man 
oil that loosened and soothed stiff and aching | claimed it as his hunting-ground. 

Joints. All summer its leaves were light green, From the moment of these discoveries the 
With lighter linings, that rippled like silver in | young Merewethers spent most of their waking 





Taylor’s ‘‘Holy Living and Dying,’’ did not 
| satisfy the dramatic instinct of these children. 
In June came Amy’s birthday. Mrs. Mere- 
| wether had agreed to let them take their supper 
| to the tree and have a party. There was milk 
| and corn bread, and some cakes with ‘‘Amy’’ 
| inscribed with a fork-prong in the center. As 
| Amy was to choose all the characters on this 
|Gay, she selected Adam and Eve for Lewis 


}and herself, Abel for little George. Cain was | 


a stalk of sugar-cane, which, covered with 
obloquy and an old linsey shirt, leaned against 
the curving wall. 

Amy planned her costume with care. Over 
her tow-linen skirt she made a fringe by tying 
a quantity of long blue-grass round her waist 
with a vine. Her hair, the color of the brown 
| earth, was plaited and wound round her head. 
| A wreath of locust, its blossoms dripping sweet- 

ness round her flower-like face, gave her the 
,look of a wood nymph. For her birthday 





was Lewis’s knife. He looked 

up at the tree, peered into its 

branches, and seemed actually 

to smell the air. Amy said her 
prayers hard that minute! The Indian passed 
the tree and went down the creek path. 

At such a juncture a modern girl would have 
climbed down and run for home; but Amy had 
seen Indians, had heard tales. She did not 
climb down. She sat as still as the tree itself. 
Looking at little George, to warn him to be 
still, she saw that he was sound asleep. Then 
through her peephole she saw more waving 
bushes, and knew that the stockade was sur- 
rounded. Lewis, her darling brother, would 
walk right into the trap. What could she do? 

Even while she pondered, Black Jim saun- 
tered to the gate in his easy, idle way, and 
closed it; she heard the great beam go into its 
sockets. Had Lewis seen something and warned 
them? And what ought she to do? 

Evening began to fall over the forest, a 
| young moon shone brightly in the sky, and 
| through the still air she heard the harpsichord. 
| First it played ‘‘Days of Absence,’’ then in- 
| stead of ‘‘Come Hither, ’’ it played ‘‘ Rest Thee, 
|my Babe, Lie Still.’ 

‘*Mother knows that Indians are round, and 
she wants us to stay still where we are,’’ she 
| said to herself. 

But the situation changed. The Indians, 
after consulting together, threw aside all cau- 
tion, and began to gather fire-wood and tie it 
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into bundles. They were going to fire the cabin 
by throwing lighted bundles over the stock- 
ade, and on the roof. Amy knew there was 
bat one end to that. In time the house would 
burn. Water was always near in big tubs, but 
tubs of water do not last forever. They had 
other things, such as blankets, that when wet 
would keep wood from burning. Betsy Clem- 
ens had even used eggs. There was time to 
do something. The water would last a while, 
and there were two grown men and a boy, all 
good shots, and one strong woman to load and 
hand. 

At the fort, down by the river, were fifty 
white men. If somebody could summon them 
before the burning house drove its inmates to 
certain massacre, there might be a different 
tale to tell. Amy climbed down silently. She 
looked at the sleeping child and smothered a 
sob. She had to leave him. If he slept, and 
lie was a sound sleeper, he was as safe there 
as anywhere. She wriggled through the vine 
door and slipped into the bushes; through them 
she crept, not knowing at what moment she 
might run into a lurking Indian. Her fan- 
tastic dress stood her in good stead, for the 
grasses and flowers blended with the waving 
bushes, and the wreath was about the height 
of fifty or more young locusts that topped the 
bushes. Through the shrubbery she slipped 
until she reached the narrow trail that she 
knew centered with many others at the fort. 

Then the long legs did their duty. Amy’s 
breath came so fast that before she had gone 
half a mile she dropped and lay panting, and 
thought herself beaten. But love proved 
stronger than exhaustion. She raised herself 
with determination, drew in deep breaths, 
planted her small fists against her chest, and 
set out with a stride. How glad she was that 
those legs of hers were long! How thankful 
that she had so often used them to catch her 
teasing brother ! 

The vine about her waist loosened, the grasses 
fell. The locust wreath flew 
off and crowned a stump. 
The stout string of the 
precious pearls broke, and 
one by one the gems slid 
off. 

On she sped. For hours it 
seemed to her she ran, but 
it was only minutes, and 
barely twenty-five of these. 
The men at the blockhouse 
saw her, and had the stout 
gates ready to open for her. 

She could only gasp, 
‘‘Indians! Merewether’s! 
Quick! Go quick!’’ 

Oh, for a picture of those 
fine young pioneers, in buck- 
skin trousers, tow - linen 
shirts, coonskin caps, riding 
each with his loaded rifle at 
the call of a child to save 
life! 

Amy went back with 
them. They gave her a 
horse—she deserved it. She 
was not tired now, and she 
could not stay behind. She 
went, and it was well that ... _ 
she did, for at a short 
distance from the fort the 
broad trail divided into five small ones, each 
leading to a different settler’s clearing. Start- 
ing at the other end, Amy had nothing to do 
but keep straight on; but now on the return she 
stopped, bewildered, while the men waited for 
directions. 

She looked eagerly at the five divergent 
lines. Which was the right trail? A mistake 
meant a horrible death for all those whom she 
loved on earth. She saw something white on 
one of the paths, and a few yards beyond 
another something like it. 

‘*That’s the road! Take it! Take it, 
quick!’? She pointed; the pearls had shown 
the way. 

Below the eminence on which the cabin 
stood, while the men were quietly tethering 
their steeds, she left them, and crept once more 
through the bushes to the tree house. George 
was still asleep as she slipped to the window ; 
and from there she saw the battle. 

The roof was burning in many places; help 
had not come a moment too soon. The Indians 
were yelling horribly. Behind them came the 
white men, creeping, creeping in an avenging 
circle. They were all between her and the foe 
now, and the rifle of each man was pointed at 
its chosen mark. A flash, and the dance of 
triumph ended. The surprise was complete; 
so was the rout. The Chickasaws fled; the 
whites pursued. Many of them were wounded, 
and they carried with them the body of their 
dead chief. 

After putting out the fire, Captain Mere- 
wether and his family, not knowing what 
sight might meet their eyes, rushed from the 
house to the tree. Out crawled a battered 
*‘Amy-Eve,’’ dragging George, like a leaden 
weight. 








. POURED OUT THE BOILING 
BLACKBERRY JAM. 





‘**T have lost my necklace,’’ she said, ‘‘but | 


George is safe. ’’ 

The father took the boy inhisarms. ‘*Have 
I been asleep?’’ George asked, opening one 
eve. 


and while taking the Merewethers to the shel- | 


ter of the fort, told the whole story. Amy, 
lifted high, was carried triumphantly through 
the broad gates of the fort. Well does she 





deserve a place on that honor-roll of pioneer 
women whose brains were active, whose blood 
ran strong and pure, and whose hearts never 
quailed in danger. 


“DLACKBERRY * JAM 
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OOK, ma!’’ Mrs. 
Lavinia Kemp, 
sitting on the 

porch of her small 
cottage, paused in 
scanning the ‘‘ Hints 
to Young Housekeepers’? in the Jerusalem 
Trumpet, and peered over her spectacles. 
Her daughter was tripping along the path 
toward her. Little Miss Almeda Kemp bore 
a milk-pail laden to the brim with fine black- 
berries, and her mother demanded: 

‘*Where’d you get them, Medie?’’ 

Miss Kemp mounted to the porch and sank 
into a low wicker chair before replying. 

‘*Here’s a statement of the facts, ma. I 
was punting along home from borrowing that 
kimono pattern from Jane Ray, and had just 
arrived opposite to Mr. Peleg Webb’s store 
when out he marches with this.’? She tapped 
the milk-pail. ‘‘He said there was a man 
brought them over from Laurel Peak this 
morning, and he’d paid him five cents a quart 
for them; but nobody was buying blackberries 
to-day, and they were dead ripe and would 
spoil overnight. He said, too, that his wife 
would have ’tended to them, but she’d cut her 
thumb and couldn’t. Then he asked me plump 
and plain wouldn’t I like to do them up? And 
I said, ‘I’d just love to, Mr. Webb, but I 
can’t afford the price.’ He sort of snorted. 
‘Who spoke of price? It’s 
a free-will gift!’ But said 
I, ‘Sugar’s awful high,’ 
and he snapped back, 
pretty peppery, ‘I haven’t 
charged up yet on the 
books that dollar’s worth 
I sent your ma yesterday, 
and I won’t. Use that!’ 
So I took the berries, and 
thanked him just as polite 
as I knew how.’’ 

Mrs. Kemp nodded. 
‘** ‘Deeds, not words,’ was 
always Peleg Webb’s 
strong point. It ain’t five 
yet, and if you’re real 
spry, and don’t dawdle 
about changing your gown 
and those tan Oxford ties 
your pa’s cousin Locky 
Bayard presented you 
with last Christmas, 
there’ll be oceans of time 
for you and me to pick 
the berries over before 
supper. ’? 

‘“‘T fly like the wind,’”’ 
Miss Almeda chanted, 
merrily. She sprang up 
and darted into the 
cottage, whence she soon emerged with a large 
yellow mixing-bowl, into which she poured the 
blackberries. 

‘*You’re just going to spread the sugar over 
them and leave them till morning?’’ suggested 
Mrs. Kemp. 

‘*Truth to tell, ma, I wasn’t. Being your 
daughter and, though the Kemp relations 
declare I favor pa outside, being as like you 
as two slices off the same loaf of bread inside, 
Medie Kemp prefers to complete any job she 
tackles quick as the law allows; that is to say, 
you, Ma Kemp!’? 

‘*Well, the law does allow, Medie,’’ said 
Mrs. Kemp, jovially. She settled back in her 
rocking-chair. ‘‘And it’ll stay right here till 
you call it to its supper.’’ In the silence of 
the summer afternoon Mrs. Kemp swayed back 
and forth, murmuring happily: 

“‘What makes our food so very sweet? 
Because we earn before we eat. 
And Medie and I,’’ she added, complacently, 
‘*most always do that!’ 

Presently the tea-bell tinkled, and Mrs. 
Kemp ponderously obeyed the summons. 

Miss Almeda had kindled a brisk wood fire 
in the kitchen range, and placed on toy of it a 
huge, porcelain-lined preserving-kettle filled 
with the fruit. On the surface of it lay, in 
little rifts and hillocks, a bounteous supply: of 
sugar. 

As the sugar melted into sirup and the rich, 
red juice began to bubble up, Miss Kemp left 
the table at frequent intervals to stir the seeth- 
ing mass. When the meal was finished, she 
said: 

‘**Twould help a lot, ma, if you could just 
clear off the dishes. I ought to stand guard 
over this jam every second now, lest it catches 
on.’? 

Mrs. Kemp trudged steadfastly from table 
to pantry, from pantry to table, while Miss 
Almeda, having replenished the fire, hovered 
over the preserving-kettle, and skimmed the 


Then the victorious white men returned, | dull pink foam from the glowing crimson 
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PEERED 
OVER HER SPECTACLES. 


MRS. LAVINIA KEMP... 


contents. At last Mrs. Kemp announced, 
blithely, ‘‘The tea-things are all done, 
Medie.’’ 

‘*So’s this blackberry jam,’’ said Miss 
Almeda. ‘‘And if it tastes half as dee-licious 
as it smells, it’s seldom been equaled, and 
never, no, never been beat. ’’ 

She brought forth from the pantry a great 
drab-colored stoneware crock and set it upon 
the kitchen table, which she pulled up beside 
the range. With an effort she raised the pre- 
serving-kettle, and resting it upon the rim of 
the crock, poured out the boiling blackberry 
jam. Solicitously she scraped out the last 
drop. 

Then she turned on the faucet in the sink, 
and swang the huge kettle under it, and next 
she unfastened the checked gingham apron from 
about her waist, rolled down her sleeves, and 
patted her mother’s shoulder affectionately. 

‘*We’re lightning-speeders, ma! Now we’ll 
meander straight out on our portico, and take 
our ease in the shade of our own vine and fig- 
tree, otherwise known as Mrs. Laviny Kemp’s 
bee-yutiful purple flowering clematis and the 
bi lilac-bush in town.’’ 

It was a balmy night, with the luminous 
stars of the Dipper glittering in a cloudless 
sky, but the mosquitoes, in spite of a lavish 
use of lavender and pennyroyal, and the 
burning of many joss-sticks, nipped viciously. 
So when the church clock boomed the hour of 
nine, mother and daughter, with one accord, 
reversed their chairs against the wall of the 
cottage for fear of rain,—everything presaged 
a fair day, but as Mrs. Kemp grimly com- 
mented, ‘‘ All signs generally fail in this colony, 
and we’re more’n likely in for a thunder- 
storm, ’’—and entered the little dwelling. 

In the living-room, Miss Kemp lighted the 
solar lamp and carried it toward the 
kitchen. She said, ‘‘I guess I might as 
well lug that blackberry jam into.the pan- 
try, and then ’twill be out of the way in 
the morning. ’’ 

**So do,’? bade Mrs. Kemp, affably, 
‘“‘and whilst you’re about it, I’ll lock 
up.’? 

With the light shining out from the 
kitchen mantel, Miss Kemp advanced to 
the great drab-colored stoneware crock. 
She slipped her arms about it, and grasping 
it firmly, lifted it and turned in the direc- 
tion of the pantry. But on the instant 
there was a queer sucking sound, which 
Mrs. Kemp heard in the front hall. It 
was not very loud, but as Mrs. Kemp 
said afterward, ‘‘turrible peculiar.”’ A 
violent crash followed. With her heart 
thumping against her ribs, Mrs. Kemp 
tottered toward the kitchen, muttering: 

‘‘Something must have happened !’’ 

Something had happened indeed. The 
great drab-colored stoneware crock, the 
stoneware crock with the strange dark-blue 
arabesque on its side, the crock which was 
reputed to have come down in the family 
since the days of Governor Bradford, 
had suddenly parted from its base — which, 
broken into fragments, strewed the floor. And 
there stood Miss Almeda, very erect, very 
rigid, clutching, with an odd air of determi- 
nation, the round of the great stoneware jar, 
with its massive cover pressed tightly under 
her chin, while down the whole front of her 
small person cascaded a crimson flood of black- 
berry jam. 

‘*Massy sakes, Medie,’’ shrieked Mrs. Kemp, 
‘*be you scalded to death?’’ 

Miss Kemp did not respond, only stared at 








her mother from above the peaked knob of the 
massive cover of the stoneware jar, and again © 
Mrs. Kemp shrieked: 

‘*Massy sakes, Medie Kemp! You be scalded 
to death !’” 

But this time Miss Kemp found her voice. 

‘*No, no, ma, Iain’thurta mite. The black- 
berry jam’s been cooling ever since we went 
out to take our ease on the portico, and it’s 
only just pleasantly warm. But I ain’t deny- 
ing, Ma Kemp, that I’m a little surprised.’’ 

She relaxed her tenacious hold of the dripping 
burden, lowered it, and extending it to her 
mother, said: 

‘*Be careful you don’t get it on you! But 
if you could dispose of it, if you could make 
out to haul in a couple of wash-tubs from the 
wood-shed, and if you could fetch me my 
wrapper and slippers, I’d be all fitted out. 
And then, don’t you think ’twould be a nice 
idea if you’d go to bed?’’ 

Ten minutes later Miss Kemp, listening to 
the footfalls of her mother above, permitted 
herself the luxury of a groan as she contem- 
plated her gown, already stiffening with the 
blackberry jam—the blackberry jam made 
according to the old-fashioned rule of ‘‘one 
pound of sugar to one pound of fruit,’’ and 
stained to a hue that rivaled the famous 
ancient Tyrian dye. In anguish she whispered, 
‘“‘Gaudy, but not neat, Medie Kemp! And 
it’s the stickiest stuff in all creation! Deary 
me, but I need the waters of Abana and 
Pharpar, likewise all the rivers of Damascus 
right handy, for I mistrust that I’ll be running 
our Roaring Brook Reservoy dry’s a bone 
before I’m cleansed and purified !’’ 

It was not quite eleven o’clock when Miss 
Almeda Kemp, preparing to depart from the 
kitchen, meditated, ‘‘I’ve had an elegant bath, 
I’ve put my clothes to soak, and I’ve mutton- 
tallered those tan Oxford ties, though I suspect 
that after this they’ll have to be named ‘red 
morocco.’ That floor looks like battles had been 
fought, but I can’t get up spunk to clean it 
till I’ve had a little spell of repose, and if 
any burglar drops in on us this night, I 
cale’late he’ll have to take things as he finds 
them. ’’ 

She crept up the stairs, and halting at her 
mother’s door, inquired oy ‘*Asleep, Ma 
Kemp 299 

‘*Asleep!’’ scoffed Mrs. Keio 
Medie Kemp! No, I ain’t!’’ 

‘*Well, I didn’t really s’pose you were, but 
you’ve noted before this that I’ve got a hopeful 
bump. You can go to sleep now, for I’m 
seeking bed myself. ’’ 

The golden August sunshine was streaming 
into her room, when Mrs. Kemp was roused 
to consciousness by the gay caroling ‘that 
floated up from the yard at the rear of the 
cottage 


** Asleep, 


“What is the use of repining — 

She slipped from her bed, and ass wae 
self, stepped to the open window, where she 
heard very distinctly enunciated : 

“Never sit down with a tear or a frown, 
Oh, never sit down with a tear or a frown!” 

The song ceased when Miss Almeda caught 
sight of her mother. She waved a cheery 
hand at the line of garments fluttering in the 
southerly breeze, and cried, ‘‘I’ve been up an 
hour and a half! I’ve washed my clothes, I’ve 
scrubbed the floor, and the blackberry jam is 
naught but a sweet memory! It’s rye muffin 
morning. They’re smoking hot in the oven, 
and the coffee’s waiting. Sha’n’t I come up 
and button your boots, ma?’’ 

‘““T’ve got on my side-elastics, Medie,’’ 
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“ MASSY SAKES, MEDIE!” 


called back Mrs. Kemp, ‘‘and I’ll be with 
you in two shakes of a lamb’s tail in flytime!’’ 
Plodding down the stairs, clasping with 
knotted fingers the rail of the balustrade, she 
repeated delightedly the words: 
“Oh, never sit down with a tear or a frown! 
‘*That’s my Medie to the life!’’ she declared, 
earnestly. ‘‘And there ain’t a man, woman, 
boy, girl nor infant babe in this whole Gulf 
Colony will contradict me when I say that my 
Medie practises what she preaches, day in and 
day out, and occasionally night-times, too!’’ 








HERE was never a 
more unhappy boy 
than Jack Lang- 

worthy as, cowering be- 
. neath the pile of straw in 
the stable, he listened to 
the tumult of the battle 
raging round the mission. He could not 
help when he was most sorely needed. 

Until long after dark he dared not 
move. Then he crawled from under his 
covering, tiptoed as far as the street, 
and slipped back again just in time to ~ 
escape the notice of a company of Big 
Knives, several of whom carried torches. 
Jack was clad in shirt and riding- 
breeches, and his head was bare; he 
could not hope to be mistaken for a 
native. Slinking back to his hiding- 
place, he waited for he knew not what. 

At last the sounds of fighting died, 
but there were no shouts of triumph in 
the city. Jack heard the Big Knives 
trooping past as if they were falling . 
back; then a little later he heard a long 
string of carts rattle by. Perhaps they 
were carrying away their wounded. 

The attack must have been beaten off. 
The streets were still in a tumult, 
however. Jack explored the nearest of 
the deserted buildings, from which he 
brought back to the stable a jar of water 
and a basket of stale food. 

Early in the morning he was badly 
frightened by hearing a large number of 
men enter the yard. Apparently the 
place had been chosen as some kind of head- 
quarters; for ponies galloped in and out, as 
if their riders were reporting to persons in 
authority and carrying orders. 

Jack could not make out what was said, but 
he could hear a clamor of stormy argument, 
hushed now and then by a sterner voice. On 
pulling aside the straw with infinite caution, 
he was able to see out into the yard through 
the wide doorway of the stable. An elderly 
man,.in a long robe of crimson silk edged with 





black, was sitting on a wooden chest near | 


the street entrance. His face was thin and 


wrinkled and cruel, and he was angrily sha-| 


king his long sword at several of his follow- 
ers, who knelt before him with their heads 
bowed to the pavement. When he had fin- 
ished scolding them, they jumped up and ran 
away. 


‘“*That must be the big chief of the Big | 


Knives,’’? thought Jack. ‘‘I couldn’t have 
found a worse place than this if I had hunted 
all night. ’” 


Yawning, as if ready for sleep, the leader | 


strolled into one of the small dwelling-houses 
facing the yard. His staff remained on duty, 
however, for there was much talking and a 
bustle of coming and going. 

Jack, who felt fairly safe from discovery, 
could keep his eyes open no longer. When he 
awoke, the sunshine was flooding the yard. 


Two men, who were tying their ponies in stalls | 


only a few feet away from his, made him 
shiver with terror by pulling armfuls of fodder 
from the top of the pile that covered him. 


They were talking in a growling undertone, | 
| men fired at him, but the street was crooked, 


and he heard one of them say: 


‘*The barbarians fought us like devils. Their | 


gods are stronger than ours. It is unwise to 
let their magic slay any more of our men.’’ 

‘*O-ho, our general is not so stupid as that!’’ 
said the other. ‘‘Yesterday he captured the 
governor’s messenger from Peking. Soldiers 
are to be sent against us as thick as locusts, 
but they cannot reach Fang-ching Fu for many 
days. There is plenty of time to destroy the 
foreigners. It will be done without fighting. 
Wait and see.’’ 

‘“‘How? If our general is afraid to attack 
with swords and guns, what then? The 
Christians have plenty to eat. We know that. 
They will not surrender. ’’ 

The two men, moving beyond ear-shot, left 
Jack ablaze with curiosity. One of them had 
seemed confident that the mission could be 
taken by stratagem. 
be on foot? He might redeem himself if he 
could manage to return to his own people with 
valuable news. 


In the afternoon a crowd of coolie laborers | 


was driven into the yard by an armed guard. 
After them tramped a squad of Big Knives, 
stripped to the waist, as if ready for hard 
work. Then came a long line of- laden carts. 
Jack could catch glifmpses only, but he saw 
enough to know that something was in the 
wind. He heard an officer shout a warning to 
keep away from one of the carts, and another 
cry out the Chinese word for gunpowder. 
Jack inferred that this place was to be used 
to store ammunition. 

An hour later, however, he grasped what 
was being done. Several coolies with shovels 
crossed his path of vision. Their bodies and 
clothing were smeared and spattered with mud 
and clay. 

“That gang has been set to digging some- 
thing,’’ said Jack to himself, ‘‘and it can’t 
be a barricade, or they would be covered with 
dust instead of mud. They look as if they 
had been working underground. ’’ 

Another gang of laborers trotted out of the 
yard, evidently ordered to take their turn at 


| ever. 
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“WE DON’T WANT TO SIT STILL AND BE BLOWN UP.” 


THE: CROSS -AND - THE: DRAGON 


— In Ten Chapters. Chapter Nine 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 


|of them stopped to call out something about | 
| using pieces of timber to prevent the street 
|from caving in. Why should they wish to 
| excavate beneath a street? Perhaps the gun- 
powder had something to do with it. 

Then the truth came to him. The Big 
Knives had begun to dig a tunnel from some 
| point near the mission. Many of them had 
come from the coal-mines of Shansi, and knew 
just how to carry out such a scheme as that. 
Given a few days’ time, with an unlimited 
supply of skilled labor, such a shaft could be 
driven a long distance in the soft, loose soil 
underneath the city. The mission was to be 
secretly mined and blown up. 

This knowledge affected Jack like a violent 
blow on the head ; for the moment he was quite 
stunned; then he lost his head completely. 
His one idea was to carry this news to Captain 
Rollins. His own life mattered nothing what- 

Without the slightest deliberation, he 
| scrambled out from under the straw, bounded 
to his feet, and bolted! 

His football training showed its value. He 
dodged one man in his path, sent another 
sprawling with a sweep of his arm, and flew 
out of the yard before most of the Big Knives 


| had caught more than a glimpse of him. 


As he sprinted toward the mission, several 


and he was quickly out of range. His aston- 
ished enemies were not looking for such an 
insane performance as that. Moreover, they 
believed that they had all the foreigners safe 
bottled in the mission. Very likely they took 
Jack for a ghost conjured by barbarian magic. 
At any rate, he passed the last line of Big 
Knives and sped on, not toward the mission 


| gateway, but straight toward the barricade 


What kind of plot could . 


where he had last seen ‘Barbara Ellsworth. 

It so happened that none other than Wang 
Chou had been given command of this outpost. 
His mouth hung open and his eyes fairly 
popped from his head when he suddenly beheld 
his lost comrade come running toward him in 
broad daylight, with bullets spatting in the 
dust all round him. If the Big Knives had 
thought him a ghost, Wang Chou was sure of 
it. He breathed easier when Jack’s voice was 
raised in a shout: 

‘*Haul me over, you big loafer! 
the matter with you?’’ 

A dozen hands grasped him at once, and 


What’s | 


| swung him over the barricade, to land upon his 


this mysterious digging. The officer in charge | 


back with a thump. 

He kicked feebly, breathed hard, and gasped, 
‘*‘How is everybody?’ ‘Tell me, quick!’’ 

Wang Chou, pawing Jack over to be sure 
that he was still in the flesh, answered nerv- 
ously : 

‘“*Ai-oh! But you were dead last night. 
How can this thing be? The young girl with 
the yellow hair saw you killed, very much so.’’ 

‘*Then she got away all safe and sound ?’’ 
cried Jack, as he sat up. ‘‘Who was hurt in 
the big fight last night?’’ 

‘*Your most honorable father stopped a bullet 
with his shoulder, but the Illustrious Fist- 


| and-Footballer-Physician picked it out very 
| comfortably. 


Another bullet tore the arm of 
the Huge-Laughing-Barbarian-General, and 
made him very angry. He fought like twenty 
demons after that. Six of our Chinese were 
killed, and twenty-seven went to the hospital. 
Two of my eight footballers were buried this 
morning. My heart is very sad.’’ 

Jack sighed, and wondered how far his neglect 


of duty had been responsible for these losses. | 
He dreaded facing his father and Captain 
Rollins. But he went into the mission enclo- 
sure, where he was immediately spied by the 
captain, who seized him by the collar and ex- 
claimed : 

‘You slippery young rascal! I told ’em all 
you would turn up. Give an account of your- 
self !’’ 

**‘T was several kinds of a fool, sir, but I 
have come back with some news, good and 
bad,’’ faltered Jack. 

He told what he had seen and heard at the 
headquarters of the Big Knives. Captain 
Rollins was delighted to learn that an army of 
Chinese imperial troops was actually expected, 
but his ruddy countenance for once showed 
dismay when he heard of the gunpowder and 
the tunnel. 

He rallied in a moment, however, laughed, 
and said in a whisper: 

‘*Keep that part to yourself, lad. We must 
not give the women hysterics, understand? 
Talk about the relief army all you like. That 
will put heart into the crowd, but the other 
yarn—well, I’m not anxious to have a panic 
on my hands.’’ 

‘*But what are you going to do?’’ 

‘*T shall have to think about it.’’ 

**Was it my fault that our people were killed 
and wounded last night? Did the attack at 
the barricade take you by surprise?’’ 

‘‘No. Iwas looking for something like that. 
Things were too quiet to be natural. I was 
on top of the hospital roof, taking a squint at 
the landscape, when you led the little girl out 
there. I was about to send for you when you 
hopped over the barricade, and then I saw the 
Big Knives come boiling out of the street off 
to the other side. We stopped ’em at the hole 
in the wall. Our defenses are in better shape 
now.’’ 

Jack’s mother and father, who, with un- 
shaken faith, had maintained that he was 
hiding in the city, did not mistake him for a 
ghost when he found them in the hospital. 
He winced at sight of his father’s bandaged 
shoulder. His mother had grown whiter and 
thinner, and there were dark shadows under 
her brave eyes. Jack felt a thrill of fear as he 
looked at her, but, as a matter of fact, there 
was no danger of her breaking down now that 
her son was in the fold again. He felt more 
cheerful when Luther Trask called him aside 
and said: 

**T haven’t time to give you a proper wel- 
come. All’s well that ends well. I am glad 
to see you home right side up. A good many 
of our Chinese think you went out on a single- 
handed scouting expedition, and now you are 
the biggest man in the garrison. So you must 
use your reputation for all it is worth, and 
help keep up their courage. Things are rather 
shaky. It will be no easy job to hold out for 
another week.’’ 

Jack smiled and nodded. He went to that 
part of the wall of which he had been in 
charge. At seeing Mr. Ellsworth there, he 
hesitated and flushed, but he climbed to the 
platform and stammered ruefully : 

**You—you—don’t know how sorry and 
ashamed Iam. I understand Barbara is well. 
I haven’t dared to look for her.’’ 

The missionary offered his hand, and Jack 
shook it awkwardly. 

‘*T can never have an unkind thought about 
the boy who marched to Tai Yan to rescue us. 
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You had better find Barbara. She is 
very anxious to welcome you, I know.’’ 

As she happened to be in search of 
Jack, they met a few minutes later. 
With a frank and friendly smile, she 
cried: 

*‘Now that I really, truly see you 
with my own eyes, I believe it! But 
how did you ever come to life again?’’ 

**Because I wasn’t nearly so dead as 
you supposed. The awful part was that 
[I ran away from you, Barbara. And 
how did you ever get back through the 
hole in the wall?’’ 

‘*One of the Mongolians picked me up 
and threw me through, like a ball, and I 
bounced into the mission, right into 
Captain Rollins’s arms. He was char- 
ging full tilt with most of our little army 
behind him, and I squirmed out of their 
way somehow.’’ 

‘-You must have been frightened. I 
was sure my hair had turned white,’’ 
said Jack. 

‘Yes, I was, horribly. Now tell me 
every word of what happened to you.’’ 

In spinning the exciting ‘‘yarn,’’ it 
was so difficult not to mention the plot 
to blow up the mission that Jack 
stumbled sadly. He could not explain 
how he had found the courage to make 
his dash for the mission, but Barbara 
was ready to believe that he could do any 
heroic deed, and saw nothing in his 
recklessness to wonder at. They were 
interrupted by Captain Rollins, who 

took Jack by the ear, and in genial accents 
announced : 

‘*Before you turn in for a nap, better come 
along with me. Little Miss Muffet can wait 
for the next chapter of your dime novel.’’ 

**He treats us like a pair of children,’’ de- 
clared Barbara, ‘‘but I suppose we deserve 
be 

Jack walked meekly away with his captor, 
who explained, as they turned in to the 
library : 

‘*We are to hold a council of war. You will 
be older and wiser some day, if you live long 
enough, but in the circumstances, you are en- 
titled to rank as an able-bodied citizen. ’’ 

They found Luther Trask, Mr. Ellsworth, 
Mr. Langworthy and Wang Chou. Captain 
Rollins looked them over with an approving 
smile, for they had been tried and not found 
wanting. The harder test that was in store 
for them he explained without mincing mat- 
ters: 

*“*As you know, the Big Knives are tearing 
down houses and building breastworks to put 
a ring round us. In my opinion, they will, 
before long, open up a steady fire to keep us 
busy while they drive a tunnel under our 
walls. Now we don’t want to sit still and be 
blown up. I’m open to suggestions.’’ 

His staff gazed at him, then at one another. 

‘*Is it hopeless to think of our fighting our 
way out of the mission?’’ asked Mr. Lang- 
worthy. 

‘“‘We are in a trap and the teeth all point 
one way,’’ answered Captain Rollins. **We 
are not sure that the relief army has ‘even 
left Peking. No, it is too late to talk of 
that. ’’ 

‘*Where have the Big Knives begun to dig?’’ 
asked Trask. 

‘‘The same thought is in my mind!’’ ex- 
claimed the captain. *‘We must know where 
those Big Knives have begun to dig. We can 
do nothing unless we can find out where the 
other end of their tunnel is. Of course it is as 
near the mission wall as they can work with- 
out exposing themselves to our fire. And from 
there they will drive the shaft by the shortest 
route. We had better pitch in and make the 
dirt fly on our own account. What we must 
do is to push a tunnel of our own, on the 
chance of cutting into their shaft before it 
reaches our wall. I have enough blasting 
powder left to spoil their game if we can touch 
off the first explosion. ’’ 

**T wanted to find out where they had begun 
to dig,’’ said Jack, *‘but I came home in a 
good deal of a hurry.’’ 

**You were surely burning the wind, accord- 
ing to Wang Chou,’’ said Captain Rollins 

At the mention of his name, Wang Chou 
asked what all the talk was about. Jack told 
him. 

‘*T will climb over the wall to-night, and 
look for the place where the Big Knives are 
working in the dirt,’’ calmly observed Wang 
Chou. *‘That is the first thing to be done. 
Tell the Huge-Laughing-Barbarian-General 
what I have said.’’ 

‘*T hesitated to ask for a volunteer,’’ re- 
marked Captain Rollins. ‘‘Wang Chou is a 
two-fisted man, and no mistake.’’ 

The council of war adjourned to await the 
result of Wang Chou’s scouting expedition. 

Before night a tremendous rifle-fire was 
opened against every side of the mission. Few 
of the enemy could be seen, and their lines had 
been so strongly extended and fortified that it 
was evident they had given up trying to take 
the mission by storm. As long as the defend- 
ers could be kept from breaking out, there was 
no need of hasty measures. 

The men in the mission tried to save their 
ammunition and to expose themselves as little 
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as possible, but they had to return the fire in 
order to keep the Big Knives from pushing 
their barricades still closer. 

Hour after hour the rattle of rifle-fire con- 
tinued without slackening. A few faint- 
hearted Chinese crept down from their stations 
upon the walls, demoralized by the bullets that 
ripped the sand-bags to pieces and nibbled 
away the bricks. The number of wounded 
steadily increased. Captain Rollins supposed 
that Wang Chou had been unable to go forth, 
but during the night, while he was helping 
to carry a man to the hospital, he encountered 


Wang Chou, who turned and followed him | 


without a word. As soon as they were in the 
lighted room, Wang Chou, picking up pencil 
and paper, proceeded to draw certain puzzling 
lines. 

Then Wang Chou began to talk so fast that 
Jack had to be sent for, to interpret. He ex- 
plained that he had been outside the walls. 
True, the flying bullets had made him feel 
very uncomfortable, but he had promised to go. 
Could he ‘‘lose face’? and break his word 
because the Big Knives were shooting? He 
had found many of them, and he had heard 
them talking about the Christian magic that 
was stronger than their own incantations. At 
last he had seen the light of lanterns, toward 
which he crept upon his stomach. Men were 
hurrying to and fro with picks and shovels. 
The ‘‘bosses’’ were beating and driving them, 
one gang coming away, 
another going into the yard 
back of a pawnbroker’s 
shop, where there was a 
great pile of earth which 
other men were loading 
into carts. 

‘* And this is the map of 
it,’’ said Captain Rollins. 
‘‘Sure enough. Finish it, 
Wang Chou. I suspected 
they were burrowing some- 
where about there. Now 
draw a straight line to our 
west wall, and you will 
come pretty close to the 
track of their tunnel. ’’ 

Early in the morning a 
party of the strongest men 
were chosen and set to 
digging inside the mission 
enclosure. The fighting 
line had to be sadly 
thinned, but there was no 
help for it. The tunnel, 
or countermine, was the 
last resort! Picks and 
shovels were now more 
important than rifles. Men 
carried out baskets of dirt 
until they fell with exhaus- 
tion. One day was like 
another. Although much 
of the time there was heavy firing between 
the men on the walls and the Big Knives in the 
barricades, the work of excavation went on 
without interruption. 

Throughout the twenty-four hours the garri- 
son dug and fought and slept and ate in squads 
that relieved one another at frequent intervals. 
They thought and talked of nothing else than 
the tunnel; how many feet had been driven; 
when it might break into the shaft of the 
enemy; how much time might be left to 
toil. 

On the sixth day Jack Langworthy hap- 
pened to be stretched upon the ground, snatch- 
ing a few minutes’ rest. He was in the main 
courtyard, near the living quarters and the 
hospital, and the opening into the mission 
tunnel was a hundred feet away, close to the 
west wall. 

A very faint tapping noise made him sud- 
denly curious. At first he thought that it 
was caused by his fellow laborers under- 
ground. The noise persisted, now like a mouse 
gnawing through a wainscoting, now like a 
woodpecker pounding on a hollow tree. 

Holding his breath, he pressed his ear closer 
to the earth and listened. The strange sounds 
seemed to be directly underneath him. An 
alarming surmise flashed into his mind: the 
enemy had succeeded in boring under the very 
center of the mission, and the countermine had 
missed its aim. 

Jack felt so weak and faint that he could 
hardly get to his feet and summon Captain 
Rollins, who hurried to the spot and sprawled 
out to listen. 

‘*You may be right,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Go tell 
our men to stop work! Then we can make 
sure of it, one way or the other. ’’ 

The gang in the mission tunnel, dropping 
their shovels, crawled to the surface, but the 
muffled tap! tap! did not cease. Captain 
Rollins mopped his brow, and remarked: 

‘It certainly sounds to me as if the Big 
Knives had scored on us. They had more 
sense than I gave ’em credit for. Instead of 
taking the shortest route, they aimed their 
tunnel on a slant, so as to come plump under 
the buildings we live in. And they have 
pushed ahead two feet to our one. They are 
right under us, and the explosion is due to 
happen any minute now. Well, Jack, we 
must hustle the people out of these buildings 
right away. Our plan has missed fire.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 














been fewer sports- 
men and more 
|moose in the uninhabited interior of Nova 
Scotia than for many seasons. That, at any 
rate, was the report which came filtering out of 
the woods from time to time, and finally reached 
the ears of Nils Hanson, at the Margaret’s 
Bay lumber-mill, where he worked. 

That was the reason why Nils laid his birch- 
bark moose-call gingerly on top of the other 
things in his duffel bag, and why he carried 
his long-barreled rifle along with his ax when 
Halloran, the lumber ‘‘boss,’’ packed him off 
timber-cruising through the Rossignol country 
late in October. 


Swede climbed through a waist-high growth of 
shriveled fern brake and scrub-oak, to the crest 
of a small knoll. Then he raised the birch- 
bark funnel to his mouth, and his voice, imi- 
tating the call of the cow moose to her mate, 
broke mournfully on the stillness brooding over 
the wilderness in a prolonged ** B-w-a-a-r-r !’’ 
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There came an answering challenge, far to 
the south of him, a faint ‘‘M-w-a-a-r-r!”’ 
followed by distant sounds, as of some one 
chopping, or as of heavy antlers knocking 
against the tree trunks. Nearer they came 
and nearer, and then they stopped. 

Nils called again; but now, when the echoes 
had died away, there came to him from the 
south another sound, a faint ‘‘tinkle, tankle, 
tinkle, tankle, tankle, tinkle,’’ and he knew 
why the moose did not respond to his call. 

‘*Cow-bells, by yimini!’’ he muttered, puz- 
zled over these evidences of civilization miles 
from the nearest settlement. He stood up and 
gazed down the bog below him. And although 
he saw nothing, the explanation became clear 
to him. For a more or less even rhythm to 
the jangling, which plainly marked a steady 
advance, together with the sound of a man’s 
voice, told him that the wearers of the bells 
were oxen. 

He knew that they were being driven inland 
to take part in the lumbering operations that 
would soon begin in one of the company’s 
camps. 

He did not wait-to see them, but took up his 
journey northward. Almost everywhere he 
came on fresh signs of big game. There were 
prints of giant hoofs in the soft sod of the 
moose runs, and beds in the long grass of the 
hardwood thickets, lately slept in. 

The next morning he again sounded his call, 
heard an answering bellow, and then waited, 
and again he had the exasperation of hearing, 
not far away, the ‘‘tinkle, tankle, tinkle, 
tankle, tankle, tinkle,’’ of the unseen oxen. 

Nils was disgusted. He moved on, and at 
nightfall camped on the high bank of a turbu- 
lent stream. 

On the following morning he laced up his 
high leather boots outside his trousers, and ate 
a cold breakfast rather than risk the warning 
that a fire might give. 

Determined to seek a spot where there could 
be no possibility of interference by the oxen 
and their driver, Nils decided to cross the 
stream, and to call on the edge of a wide barren 
that lay a mile or more to the eastward. 

A hundred yards brought him abreast of a 
noisy cataract, which tumbled over a smooth 
ledge and plunged a dozen feet into an eddy- 
ing, foam-flecked pool. Wet feet were almost 
as much to be expected in the course of Nils’s 





every-day routine as was his regularly recur- 


| ring appetite. Without hesitation he stepped 


On the second morning in the woods, the | 
| granite boulder, that raised its head almost 








THE OX-DRIVER WAS HOLDING A TIN PAIL OF STEAMING HOT TEA. 








T had been a wet, | into the chilly stream, and keeping just behind 
r windy autumn, | the thin wave that wriggled across the surface 
and there had | 


of the water, and showed where the bottom 
began to slope away, waded over the treacher- 
ous round rocks. 

Knee-deep in midstream, he planted his 
weight, by ill chance, on a flat slab of stone. 
Too late he found that he was on an active 
“‘rocker.’’ It tipped with its burden, and 
sliding toward the fall, caused him to jump 
quickly in that direction in an effort to pre- 
vent himself from falling. For a second he 
floundered clumsily on the shifting bottom. 
Then his feet were carried from under him, 
and he measured his length in the water where 
it gathered speed for its leap into the pool. 

In another moment he was swept over the 
smooth, curling crest of the wave. He struck, 
feet first, on the lower side of a steep, sloping 


out of water directly under the cascade. Simul- 
taneously the stock of his rifle, to which he 
had clung, hit sharply against the top of the 
obstruction, bounded out of his hand, and 
splashed into the pool. 

For an instant his body slid down the slip- 
pery face of the rock. 
Then his left foot steered 
itself into a vertical cleft. 
Down into this crevice his 
leg, with the unspent mo- 
mentum of his two hun- 
dred pounds above it, was 
driven up to the knee. 
There was a grinding and 
scraping of the high leather 
boot, a cruel bruising of the 
ankle-bones, and his foot, 
deflected by a turn in the 
direction of the crack, came 
to a strained stop, with 
the toe held under one 
projecting bit of rock on 
the up-stream side, and the 
heel jammed under another 
on the down-stream side. 

Bruised and breathless as 
he was, his first impulse 
was to laugh. 

‘*Yimini,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘what a fool I 
am !’? 

Then his eyes became 
serious as he tried in vain 
to pull his foot out of the 
crevice. 

‘*Yimini!’’ he muttered 
again. 

He gave his leg a hard 
jerk. Then he raised his free foot to the jagged 
top of the smaller bit of rock, and tried to 
wrench the captive member cease as he straight- 
ened up. 

The effort was useless. 

By twisting sidewise, he could reach the 
top of the boulder. But its slippery surface 
offered no hold for his fingers, and after feel- 
ing feverishly as far as he could reach, side- 
wise and downward, he gave up the idea of 
helping himself in that way. 

‘*Yimini!’’? he panted. ‘‘How am I to get 
myself out of this?’’ 

It was growing light. Nils, looking appeal- 
ingly toward the farther bank, noticed that the 
leafiess branches of the birches were waving 
in a rising breeze. It came upon him, as a 
shock of disappointment, that that would spoil 
the moose-calling. 

He realized that he could not afford to be 
inactive, and it occurred to him to try to move 
the smaller pieces of rock with his hands. 
Plunging his head beneath the surface, he 
brought every ounce of his strength to bear in 
his effort to tear open the granite trap. 

He came up blowing. A dull terror had 
crept over him. Again he tried, only to be 
convinced of the uselessness of wasting his 
strength. Then, of a sudden, there came an 
inspiration. His rifle! He had heard it splash 
into the pool not far away. With it he might 
succeed in prying the two portions of rock apart. 

Taking a long breath, he sank under the 
surface, twisting his body round backward 
in order to feel with his hands along the bottom 
at that side of the boulder. Twice he came 
up to breathe. The third time he got the rifle. 

But his joy was quickly turned to bitterness. 
Putting the butt end in the crevice, he threw 
his weight against the muzzle. The barrel 
broke from the stock, and he wrenched his 
imprisoned leg as he lost his balance. 

He lifted the useless thing and gazed at it 
stupidly. Then he turned it muzzle down, 
and pulling on the breech, pried in the other 
direction. When he held it up again, he saw 
that the steel had bent like lead pipe. With 
an exclamation of disgust, he flung it to the 
bank among the bushes. 

Once again came inspiration. He reached 
into the pocket of his trousers, and drew out 
his big jack-knife. Lowering his head and 


body under water, he carefully and laboriously 
began to cut the lacing of his boot. 
Working slowly, with much shifting of his 





| rest of his boot. 


right foot to keep his balance, and with many 
interruptions for breathing, he succeeded in 
clearing the lace away as far down as his 
ankle. He could not get at it lower than that; 
his shoe was pressed too close under the jutting 
surface of the split rock. 

A rather pleasant lethargy was now stealing 
over him, but he was dimly conscious that the 
drowsiness meant danger. He clenched his 
hands, digging his finger-nails into the palms; 
he pinched himself to bring the blood back to 
the surface. Then he ducked under the water 
again and started to cut the leather down the 
back of the boot. 

At first he was able to run the sharp knife 
inside and cut outward, but he soon reached a 
point where the leather pressed too close to 
admit the knife, and he was forced to cut from 
the outside — carefully, lest the sharp blade 
should sink into the flesh. 

The effort was great. Somehow the hope 
of success hardly seemed worth the price. 
Each time he submerged himself he stayed a 
shorter time and accomplished less. Still, he 
fought against the desire to sleep, and at 
moments worked desperately. 

Once, as he rested during a breathing spell, 
he felt detached from himself, as if he were 
standing on the bank, watching with a mild 
pity the futile efforts of a big, yellow-haired 
man in the water. 

He wondered why he kept watching himself. 
He made up his mind that he would not do it 
any more. It would be pleasanter to listen to 
that music, that he could just hear, coming 
from the kitchen of the old home in Sweden. 
That was Ole Petersen fiddling, he said to 
himself. 

**Listen to him!’’ 

‘* Tinkle, tankle, tinkle, tankle, tankle, 
tinkle. ’’ 

‘*Hear him!’’ Some one, he thought, ought 
to tell the man to play louder. The waterfall 
was so noisy that it was hard to hear the 
music, 

‘*Music?’”’ he asked himself. No, that was 
not music. It was cow-bells, ox-bells; it meant 
that those bothersome oxen were blundering 
through the woods again; it meant that the 
moose would be frightened— No, no, no! 
What was he thinking about! It meant help, 
perhaps. 

With the dawning of the thought, the stupor 
cleared from his brain. He shook himself hard. 
Awake now, he listened. Faint, above the 
noisy orchestration of the waterfall, he could 
hear the bells, a tinkling obbligato. — 

It flashed over him that the oxen must be 
very near in order to be heard at all. He 
shouted with all his might, but his voice 
sounded pitifully weak and small. 

And then he remembered the moose-call. 

He dragged the sodden thing from the pocket 
of his soggy Mackinaw coat, raised it to his 
mouth, and sweeping the funnel in a half- 
circle, he sounded a bellowing ‘‘ B-w-a-a-r-r!”’ 
” He could tell that the notes had no carrying 
power. They sounded wet and heavy, drowned 
by the roar of the cataract. Would the ox- 
driver hear the call? 

The bells had stopped. There was no sound 
but the low roar of the tumbling water and 
the staccato spattering of big rain-dropson the 
surface of the pool. Then, almost indistin- 
guishable, they began to tinkle again. 

Once more he raised the call and shouted, 
‘*Help! Help! Help!’’ 

Again he listened, and again the bells 
sounded, more faintly now. His cry became 
frantic. He besought the ox-driver to hear 
him; to come to him at the waterfall; to save 
his life. 

There was no answering shout. But he was 
sure that he heard the bells, almost drowned by 
the noise of the water. They were going away! 
They were leaving him to face death alone! 

His eyes rested on the knife, still clutched 
in his numbed right hand. It still held hope 
for him, and while that lasted, he would not 
give up the struggle. 

Once more he plunged his head under the 
water. It must be possible, he told himself, 
to reach the knife under the down-stream rock 
and to slice the back of the heel off from the 
Then it would be an easy 
matter to slit the leg down the side. That 
would surely free his foot. 

With all the strength that remained to his 
arm, he cut. The blade tore through the 
tough leather. He could tell that, because his 
hand scraped cruelly against the rough stones 
when the resistance to the blade suddenly 
ceased. 

Still another breathing spell, and he was 
under water at work again, cutting down the 
side of his boot leg. Still another, and he had 
dropped the knife and was tearing at the 
leather frantically with his hands, hauling it 
away from the back of his leg. 

He could feel his foot move in the shoe when 
he straightened up and pulled on it. 

Bracing his free foot against the lower rock, 
he hurled himself backward across the current. 
There was a hideous pain in his ankle as his 
foot pulled free from what was left of his shoe, 
and his stockinged foot scraped over the sharp 
edges of the stone. Then his body went under 
water with a great splash. 

He picked himself up, and half-staggering, 
half-swimming, gained the edge of the pool. 
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There he fell exhausted over a projecting tree 
root, too dazed and weak to haul himself up 
on the bank. 

A shout from the top of the bank above 
brought Nils back to his senses. Slowly he 
turned his head and gazed up into the eyes of 


a stranger: Then he grinned foolishly, and | 


with teeth chattering so that he could hardly 
frame his words, he managed to whisper 
hoarsely : 

‘*Hello, Mr. Ox-Driver !’’ 

Ten minutes later he was lying almost on 
top of a roaring fire, his wet clothes stripped 
off, and his great bulk wrapped in the 
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stranger’s blanket. ‘The ox-driver was holding 
a tin pail of steaming hot tea to his lips. 

‘I’ve been drivin’ them oxen in to Fairy 
Lake,’’ he said. ‘‘I heard you calling for 
help, and saying something about the water- 
fall. So I came over this way.’’ 


rifle. He held it up. 

‘*What were you after—moose?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ Nils answered, meekly. 

The ox-driver’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘ You ought 
| to have been with me. I’ve been hearing ’em 
mooing most every morning lately.’’ 
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RHAPS the chief difficulty in the way 
Prt permanent international peace arises 

out of the suspicion due to the failure of 
one nation to understand the thinking of an- 
other. The same thing that goes on between 
individuals goes on between nations. As long 
as you are ignorant of your neighbor’s ways 
of thinking, you are ready to suspect his ac- 
tions. So long as nations are ignorant of the 
intellectual and moral aspirations of each other, 
they are at the mercy of the suspicion that lives 
on ignorance. 

This situation imposes upon educated men a 
special obligation. For although the unedu- 
cated American may not be able to put himself 
in the place of a Russian or a Japanese or a 
Chinese peasant, the educated American ought 
surely to be able to understand and appreciate 
the point of view of the educated Japanese or 
Chinaman. Through their educated men, 
therefore, two otherwise suspicious nations 
may come to understand and appreciate the 
ideals and motives of each other. 

It is commonly said along the Asiatic coast 
that no European or American can understand 
Oriental human nature. You can never know, 
as this wise phrase runs, what is going on in 
the back of a Chinaman’s head. 

The saying passes current for wisdom. It 
has just enough of truth in it to be accepted | 
by the ordinary man as proved. The state- 
ment is, however, true in only the most par- 
tial and superficial way. 

Human nature is fundamentally the same | 
the world over, whether one studies it in Asia 
or in America or in Africa, but in each part) 
of the world this universal human nature has 
been overlaid by a garment that we call civ- 
ilization, which serves to screen in a greater 
or less degree our view of the workings of the 
fundamental human motives. 


Ways of Expression Differ. 


NE civilization, for example, teaches its 
QO follower to conceal his deeper feelings 
and emotions; another bids him frankly 
to make them known; so one sees from the 
outside an apparently different human nature, 
according as he studies an American or a/| 
Japanese, but the fundamental human strivings 
which lie beneath these outward manifestations 
are quite the same in both countries. 

Love and devotion and ambition are world- 
wide springs of action, whether we consider 
one race or another. Moral and sentimental | 
and selfish motives are mingled in human) 
hearts in much the same way in Europe and | 


America and Asia, wherever we study people | 
whose intellectual and moral status is compa. | 
rable, and the difference between one civiliza- | 
tion and the other lies in the ways of expressing 
this underlying human nature. 

When the wise traveler says that an Ameri- | 
can cannot understand Japanese or Chinese 





| college students had learned the game 


smaller matters, such as athletic sports. Thirty 
years ago the Imperial University in Tokyo 
stood quite in the middle of the city, with a 
limited area about it on which the boys had 
such sports as they could find room for. For 
some weeks I was occupied in pendulum ex- 
periments on the university grounds, where I 
was using a station kindly provided by the 
authorities. It interested me keenly to see the 
university students playing baseball. 

The game had been recently imported from 
the United States, and the boys were 
just beginning to learn it. Having 


in the school curriculum in Japan and America 
that arises out of the comparative isolation 
of the Japanese people from other highly civ- 
| ilized industrial nations, and which cannot fail 
| to have an enormous effect, not only upon 
| the intellectual development of the youth of the 


| Japan speak a language which the citizen 
of no other civilized nation expects to learn. 


The Importance of English. 


| N order, therefore, that Japan may be in touch 
[wits other nations, Japanese children must 

learn a foreign language, and must learn 
it well. The international language of Japan 
is English, and it is not too much to say that 
in Japan to-day English, with the resulting 
knowledge of the literature, is the most influ- 
ential single study that the Japanese child pur- 
sues. Every Japanese child who goes beyond 


school a five-year course in the English lan- 
guage; and if he goes through the high school 
‘he must have three years more of it; if 
| he completes his education in the university, 
| he has four additional years of training in 
| English. 

Every one, therefore, of the thousands of 
| graduates of the Japanese universities has 





|had a thorough grounding in the English | 


language and is, in fact, effectively equipped 


for using English as his medium of communi- | 


cation with the rest of the world. 


| The English-speaking nations have every 


the primary school takes up in the middle} 


reverential devotion toward the imperial house 
| which affects student ideals as profoundly as 
those of other groups of the population. This 
intense feeling is the heritage of many centuries, 
and all education has its roots in it. From the 
time that the Japanese boy enters the primary 


In his search for dry wood for the fire, the | nation, but also upon their relations to the | school until he leaves the university there are 
man stumbled on Nils’s twisted and broken | citizens of other countries. The people of | before him always and in every act of his 


student life the solemn words of the imperial 
rescript on education. 

| So profound has been the effect of this 
short statement that it is worth while to print 
it with this article for the eyes of American 
youth. 

As a consequence of this deep national feel- 
ing, the Japanese student takes his education 
not simply as a personal opportunity, but as a 
part of his service to his sovereign and to his 
country. There runs through his student 
ideals a deeper note of devotion than you 
always find among American college students. 


College Spirit and Patriotism. 


America, there are students who are lazy and 

indifferent and who fall by the wayside; but 

on the other hand, the average college student 

| of Japan looks upon his education less in the 

light of a personal opportunity and more in 

the nature of a call to serve his sovereign and 

his country. College spirit is with him synon- 

ymous with patriotism. It is not local, but 
national. 

With him, as with the American, edu- 

| cation is a matter of personal ambition, but 

always with the ideal of serving his 

native land. Although, therefore, the 


|’ goes without saying that in Japan, as in 








been myself a devotee of baseball, and 
being still only a youngster, I used to 
drop my scientific experiments promptly 
when the play-hour began, and take a 
hand in the ball game; and a most 
amusing game it was, with baseball 
terms in English mingled with exhor- 
tations of one kind or another in 
Japanese. 

Some of the boys caught the ball in 
the skirts of their kimonos; altogether, 
the players presented no particular 
promise of future skill. I remember 
hearing a friend, who watched the pro- 
ceedings on one occasion, say with an 
air of finality, ‘‘ Baseball is an Anglo- 
Saxon game, and these Orientals never 
can learn it.’’ 

Yet twenty-five years later Japanese 





so well and played it with such zest 
and skill that when one of our strongest 
university teams visited the country for 
a series of games, it was handsomely 
defeated. 

The fact is that the far-seeing ob- 
server might have detected under the 
eager but unskilled efforts of those 
early days exactly the same human 
pleasure in the game that Anglo-Saxon 
boys have always shown in games 
of physical skill. And the adoption 
of a foreign game is in some ways 
a better test of the presence of common 
qualities than is the adoption of foreign 
business or educational methods. 

So far as Japan and America are 
concerned, I am inclined to think that 
a man would have to look far to find 
two nations in which the youth have 
more in common. 

The Japanese boy has a school expe- 
rience quite similar to that of the 
American boy. He begins his educa- 
tion at the end of the sixth year in 
a primary school, in which he spends 








THE IMPERIAL RESCRIPT 
ON EDUCATION. 


Know ye, Our subjects: 


Our Imperial Ancestors have founded 
our Empire on a basis broad and everlast- 
ing, and have deeply and firmly implanted 
virtue: Our subjects, ever united in loyalty 
and filial piety, have from generation to 
generation illustrated the beauty thereof. 
This is the glory of the fundamental char- 
acter of Our Empire, and herein lies the 
source of Our education. Ye, Our sub- 
jects, be filial to your parents, affectionate 
to your brothers and sisters; as husbands 
and wives be harmonious, as friends, true; 
bear yourself in modesty and moderation ; 
extend your benevolence to all; pursue 
learning and cultivate arts, and thereby 
develop intellectual faculties, and perfect 
moral powers ; furthermore, advance public 
good, and promote common interests; al- 
ways respect the constitution and observe 
the laws; should emergency arise, offer 
yourself courageously to the state ; and thus 
guard and maintain the prosperity of Our 
Imperial Throne, coeval with heaven and 
earth. So shall ye not only be Our good 
and faithful subjects, but render illustrious 
the best traditions of your forefathers. 

The way here set forth is indeed the 
teaching bequeathed by Our Imperial 
Ancestors, to be observed alike by Their 
Descendants and subjects, infallible for all 
ages, and true in all places. It is Our wish, 
to lay it to heart in all reverence, in common 
with you, Our subjects, that we may all 
attain to the same virtue. 


fundamental motives that move the 
Japanese student are the same as those 
that move the American student, the 
fire of the national Japanese spirit 
touches the ideals of the Japanese stu- 
dent with a warmer glow of devotion to 
the national service. 

The influence that goes far to conceal 
from the outside observer the fact that 
the underlying ideals of the Japanese 
and American student are much alike 
is the difference in the philosophy of 
life between the East and the West. 

The philosophy that the Japanese 
student learns teaches him to repress his 
emotions, to conceal from the world the 
evidences of suffering and of joy, of 
love and of hate. The philosophy of the 
Westerner permits him to exhibit freely 
these emotions; and yet the underlying 
human nature is the same in both. The 
difficulty comes in the effort to estimate 
the real motives when the superficial 
symptoms are so different. 

But the educated American who can 
look below the surface to the human 
nature beneath will understand that a 
Japanese gentleman has a heart in his 
bosom, even if his code of life teaches 
him to express his joy and his sorrow 
in ways that to Western eyes seem cold ; 
and the educated Japanese, on the other 
hand, will understand that the Ameri- 
can who lets the public look into his 
heart is not therefore necessarily a 
vulgarian. 

Assuming a groundwork of universal 
human nature, the modes of its expres- 
sion by one nation may be translated by 
the cultivated men of another. 

In many qualities the Japanese and 
the American student are singularly 
alike. Indeed, the points of friction 
that arise in Japanese and American 
intercourse come generally out of the 
characteristics which they have in com- 











mon rather than from those in which 





six years. In this school great stress is 
laid on moral education. The middle 
school, which follows it, lasts five years, 


our grades and the first year of high school. 
From the middle school a boy either goes to 


| and corresponds in part to the last years of | reason to be glad and proud over this. It has 


arisen not only out of the need of the Japanese 
| for a convenient medium of communication 


human nature, he means nothing more than | a college to learn a vocation or enters a higher | and the availability of the English language 
this: that the same methods cannot be used in | school for a three years’ course in preparation | for that purpose, but it means also a genuine 


estimating Chinese and Japanese ideals that 
are used in estimating American ideals. But | 


for the university. On completion of the higher 
school he may enter one of the two imperial 


| liking of the Japanese for the language and 
the institutions of Great Britain and the United 


this by no means proves that Japanese human | universities, which have professional courses | States. It represents, in fact, an effort on the 


nature is fundamentally different from Ameri- 
can human nature. 
I have been interested to see this last state- 
ment confirmed by the outcome of the prophe- 
cies of my friends in Japan thirty years ago, | 
concerning the progress of the Japanese people. 
The American and the English residents of 
Japan of that day were very ready to predict 
what was going to happen. They looked on 
the Japanese as men wholly different from | 
themselves, and entirely unlikely to arrive at 
results comparable to those which the Western 
nations had reached. 
I remember that one day, in the company of | 
a famous diplomat who had spent many years | 
in the Orient, I watched a smart regiment of | 
infantry marching along a street in Tokyo. 
My companion explained, in what seemed at 
that time a clear and lucid way, that the Jap- 
anese could never learn the art of war in the | 
European fashion on account of the funda- | 
mental difference in the nature of the Oriental | 
and of the Western mind! 
I have been somewhat amused, too, to see | 
how these predictions have gone awry even in 


in law, medicine, science, literature, philoso- 
phy, engineering and agriculture similar in all 


respects to the courses in the better universi- | 


ties of our own country. 
The Japanese boy thus begins his education 


|at about the same age as the American boy, 


enters the university a little younger than the 
American boy, and finishes his professional 
school somewhere between the ages of twenty- 
three and twenty-five. 


The Same Form of Education. 


JR girls the elementary school is the same | 


as for boys, but after the elementary school 
.they generally zo for a period of four or five 


| years to a higher elementary school, in which 


they learn foreign languages, history, science, 
household economics, music, gymnastics—sub- 
jects that many girls pursue in America. So 
far, therefore, as the character of the schools 


is concerned and the subjects that boys and | the two countries lies, as it seems to me, in the | sion. 
| girls study, Japanese youth and American | relative intensity of this patriotic and devo- nation speak a common language, but with 


youth are educated in much the same way. 


There is one remarkable difference of detail| The Japanese people have inherited a deep may easily learn to understand. 


| part of this progressive nation to adopt into 
|her own civilization those moral and prac- 
tical ideals which she has recognized with 
friendly admiration in Great Britain and in 
America. 


Other Points of Similarity. 


OT only is the form of education much 

the same in America and Japan, but a 

comparison of Japanese and American 
student ideals shows extraordinary points of 
similarity. The Japanese show the same 
alertness, resourcefulness and power of initia- 
| tive which have been our own national charac- 
teristics. Furthermore, in the Japanese student 
as in the American student is the extraordinary 
| individual ambition to succeed, coupled gener- 
ally with an idealistic impulse toward patriotic 
and social service. 
| The chief difference in the student ideals of 





| tional element. 


they differ. Both are alert, ambitious 

and aggressive, and both are good 
| “*bluffers.’’ A distinctive characteristic of both 
Japanese and American students is individual 
ambition to succeed and a certain idealization 
of success itself. On both sides of the Pacific 
there is a tremendous sentiment among college 
students that the great object of life is to 
succeed—at something ! 

Whoever looks with friendly eyes on the 
great armies of youth in these two nations 
that enter the higher schools and the uni- 
versities, is impressed with their points of like- 
ness, with the human qualities that they have 
in common. He realizes that the points of 
resemblance are far more numerous than are 
those of difference, and that the only possible 
danger of friction between the countries comes 
from the fact that notwithstanding these points 
of national likeness, the two countries may 
yet fail to understand each other. 

The duty to interpret the one nation to the 
other lies upon the conscience of the educated 
|men of both nations. The universities and 
| colleges of America and of Japan are the best 
diplomatic agents for permanent international 
| friendship. 
| They are the more likely to do this work 
‘if they realize that human nature in each 
nation is fundamentally the same, but that 
each needs to learn the other’s mode of expres- 
The human souls which make up each 





| different accents, which the educated man 
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DR. HENRY S. PRITCHETT. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


O case of lockjaw has ever been traced to a | 
blister caused by a snow-shovel. 
HE common towel is doomed to follow the 
common drinking-cup. The board of health 
of the city of New York has ordered that public 
wash-rooms make arrangements to prevent the 
use of a towel by more than one person. 


? 





N education, as in other things, nations are 

now willing to learn of one another. Doctor 
Pritchett’s comparison of Japanese and Amer- 
ican student ideals is in line with the in- 
tellectual curiosity that has prompted the 
interchange of professors between the United 
States and other countries. 


T the farmers’ institute just held at Man- 
chester, in Delaware County, Iowa, one 
of the attractions was a comprehensive exhibit 
of automobiles. ‘The farmers see that in cer- 
tain conditions the automobile is as much a 
part of the equipment of a modern farm as 
a mowing-machine or a cream-separator. 
HE United States is not the only republic 
that has a strenuous ex-president. General 
Diaz of Mexico, although eighty-one years old, 
not long ago jumped into a lake in Switzer- 
land, where he is now in exile, and rescued a 
little girl from drowning. The Swiss govern- 
ment recognized the heroism of the deed by 
conferring upon him a medal of honor. 


WITHIN a year the great Confederate 
Memorial Institute in Richmond will be 
completed. The building will be unique among 
the institutions of the world. Nowhere else is 
there a structure reared to the memory of a lost 
cause in a country where both sections rep- 
resented in a terrible war are living in greater 
harmony than before the war occurred. 


HO was or is the greatest woman in all 

history? Two hundred school-teachers 
recently answered the question, and with en- 
thusiasm and unanimity the judges awarded 
the prize to the one who made this reply: 
‘*The wife of the farmer of moderate means 
who does her own cooking, washing, ironing, 
sewing, brings up a family of boys and girls 
to be useful members of society, and finds time 
for intellectual improvement. ’’ 


ANY American villages will learn with 
envy of a certain Chinese custom. A 
man who returns to his home town after hav- 
ing gained wealth abroad is expected to present 
to the village of his birth some important 
public improvement. Following this custom, a 
Chinese, lately come home from a prosperous 
residence in the Philippines, presented to the 
village of his youth a concrete bridge that cost 
about twenty-one thousand dollars. 
ATHER a.grim bit of evidence concerning 
liquor-selling is furnished by a manufac- 
turer. Seeking in a certain neighborhood for 
a new situation for his plant, he announced 
at the start that he would consider only 
those towns that license the sale of liquor, 
and would pledge themselves to continue to do 
so. The reason he gave is that in no-license 
communities he has found it impossible to get 
the necessary women and girl laborers. In 
such communities, women do not have to go 
out to work; their husbands or fathers sup- 
port them. 


HE latest summary shows one hundred and 

sixty-three cities in the United States now 
under the commission form of government, 
which Galveston and Des Moines were the first 
to adopt. The cities are divided among thirty- 
three states, and include the capitals of twelve. 
The largest is Oakland, California, which has 





a population of one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand. There are twenty-five that have a/| 
population of forty thousand or more each. | 
No city that has made an adequate trial of the | 
commission form of government has returned | 
to the old way. 2 | 

E Americans, of whom there are now | 

ninety-three millions, already eat ninety- | 
eight per cent. of the corn and ninety-one per | 
cent. of the wheat that we produce. In fifty 
years there will probably be two hundred 
millions of us. Shall we produce more or eat 


less? The answer rests with those who are 


now boys. To make it what they wish it to 
be will test and tax their knowledge as well as 
their intelligence. It is in the hope of helping 
them to see the splendid possibilities before 
them that The Companion begins, in the Boys’ 
department of this issue, a series of authori- 
tative articles on recent progress in farming. 
pon four years Joe Marion, a little New York 
boy, was strapped to a board in the effort 
to cure him of tuberculosis of the spine. In 
the hospital, where his unfailing patience and 
good nature won the hearts of everybody, they 
called him ‘‘Smiling Joe.’’ When an attempt 
was made to raise a quarter of a million dol- 
lars to build a special hospital for such cases 
as his, the cheerful face of Smiling Joe became 
familiar to readers of magazines and newspapers 
all over the country. ‘Thus the little invalid 
was the means of bringing in thousands of con- 
tributions for the hospital fund. A few days 
ago work upon the hospital was begun. When 


| it is completed, four thousand crippled children 
| will there receive the open-air and seashore 


treatment. Smiling Joe, now a sturdy boy of 
ten, is one of the liveliest and happiest pupils 
of the school that he attends. 


* ¢ 


THE MOVING POWER. 


A thousand dipping oars can less avail 
Than heaven’s breath that fills one ragged sail. 
Arthur Guiterman. 
Ca 


CURRENCY AND BANKING 


REFORM. 
Pre BABLY no great national measure was 


& 


ever presented to Congress after such pro- 
longed, careful and earnest study as that 
recently reported by the monetary commission. 

Its aim is the reform of the national money 
system—a reform the need of which is doubted 
only by those who fear lest any change in our 
financial laws may increase the ‘‘ money 
power,’’ and those who do not realize that of 
all the money systems of the world, ours is the 
most antiquated, the most complex, and the 
least adapted to the needs of a great commer- 
cial and industrial people. Although in some 
respects the richest nation on earth, we are 
the only nation that is subject to serious money 
panics. This state of affairs the bill seeks to 
remedy through the introduction in a modified 
form of the emergency precautions taken by 
other great peoples. 

Whether the measure would accomplish this 
end on the one hand, and on the other would 
be secure against the abuses that many people 
fear, are questions that will be searchingly 
debated. In order that readers may form their 
own opinion on these points, The Companion 
presents the broad outlines of the scheme of 
the monetary commission. 

It proposes a National Reserve Association, of 
which any national bank, state bank and trust 
company may become a member. It provides for 
a board of forty-six directors, made up as fol- 
lows: two directors from each of fifteen districts 
into which the country shall be divided; nine 
directors, not more than one of whom may be 
taken from a single district, and seven directors, 
of whom three must be members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet and one the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

In each of the fifteen districts it plans 
to have a branch of the association, with its 
government guarded with similar care; and 
also to have local associations of not less 
than ten banks each. It stipulates that both 
the branches and the local associations shall 
be under the strict control of the national 
association. 


It requires that the capital of the National | 


Reserve Association shall be made up of ex- 
actly twenty per cent. of the capital of the 
subscribing banks. The association shall begin 
business whenever two hundred million dollars 
has been subscribed, and one-half of it paid in 
cash. It shall do business for banks only, 
from which it will receive deposits and for 
which it will rediscount commercial paper. 

Provision is made that the association shall 
ultimately become the only institution with the 
right to issue circulating notes. It arranges, 
however, that the association shall pay a heavy 
graduated tax on all notes in excess of certain 
specified amounts, unless secured by an equal 
sum in gold in actual possession. 

Finally, it provides that the association shall 
be the financial agent of the government; all 
revenues shall be deposited with it, and all 
government disbursements made by it. 

Two fundamental objections against the cre- 
ation of any such great central financial body 
will undoubtedly be urged: the first, that it 
may become the tool and agent of Wall Street; 
the second, that it may easily become a great 
money power itself. 

To guard against the first is the object of 
the peculiar distribution of directors already 
described. Under that arrangement, the 








Southern States and the group of states from 
Nebraska west to the Pacific Ocean will each 
have twice as many directors as the four states 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. 

To guard against the second, the dividend 
power of the association is strictly limited. 
Until it has acquired a certain specified sur- 
plus, it may not pay more than four per cent. ; 
and, although it may thereafter pay five per 
cent., it must surrender to the government all 
earnings in excess of that. 

Of course the foregoing summary of a bill 
that contains nearly sixty sections omits many 
important provisions intended to safeguard the 
interests of the banks, the general public and 
the government; but it does exhibit the meas- 


ure in outline. 


* © 


KITCHEN OR KITCHENETTE? 


HE Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
T ington and the state colleges and boards 

of agriculture are constantly spreading 
useful information among farmers’ wives. Al- 
ready the printed matter on cooking, plumbing, 
washing, ironing, sweeping, and the care of 
children would fill a five-foot book-shelf ten 
times over. 

Many of the writers have had their fling at 
the large kitchen. It wears out shoes and 
tires the housekeeper; it furnishes nooks for 
the accumulation of dust; its closets make 
work instead of saving it. Reduce the space, cut 
down the number of utensils, economize steps 
by bringing sink and table and ice-chest close 
together. In short, exchange the kitchen for 
the kitehenette. Make a laboratory of it. 

It sounds plausible, and if the kitchen is 
nothing more than a room in which food is 
prepared, the advice is undoubtedly good. 
But that is not the idea of a kitchen that some 
of us cherish. 

We remember it as a great four-square room, 
with two doors and five windows open to the 
sun and air, looking out upon a panorama of 
wooded hills and cattle-dotted pastures, with 
an apple-orchard near enough to perfume it. 
There was a big stove at one end, and a braided 
rug on the floor in front of it. In the high- 
backed old rocking-chair beside the stove—the 
chair that was so homely and unpretentious, 
but that fitted you so well—old Moses, the cat, 
was usually asleep; and when you wanted the 
chair, you used to amuse yourself by seeing 
how far you could tip it before Moses slid out. 

Between two of the windows there was a 
shelf where the clock stood—a clock whose 
face was benign with years and experience; 
and under the shelf a table covered with a red 
cloth, where grandmother kept a little work- 
basket full of curious knickknacks. The 
corner held a lounge, shabby enough to be 
unreservedly comfortable. It was good to 
stretch out on it while your mother was getting 
supper, and listen to the sizzling in the frying- 
pan. And in the long winter evenings, in the 
drowsy heat of the big stove, you used to 
sit by the red-covered table and dig out to- 
morrow’s lessons by the light of a green-shaded 
lamp. 

That was a kitchen, and when you and 
your brothers and sisters came trooping in 
from school, and found grandmother making 
cookies and mince turnovers, and singing, 
‘*There is a land of pure delight,’’ you knew 
there was, and that it was right there within 
those four walls. 

The laboratory is an excellent place in which 
to mix a certain number of units of protein 


| with a certain other number of units of carbo- 
| hydrates; but grandmother was not a chemist. 

| She was a housekeeper and a home-maker, and 
| her kitchen turned out other things besides 


food. 


* © 


THE TOLL OF THE MINES. 


INING is at best a hazardous business, 
and in this country the life of the miner 
seems to be held in particularly light 

esteem. In illustration of this point the papers 
read at the recent meeting of the American 
Economic Association in Washington gave some 
startling figures. 

Thus, although in Europe, during the past 
fifteen years, government regulation and inspec- 
tion has steadily reduced the percentage of 
mining fatalities, the rate in the United States 
has steadily increased. Out of each thousand 
miners employed, about five are now killed 
every year—a rate five times that of France and 
Belgium, and four times that of Great Britain. 


In the American coal-mines there are eight | 
| 


hundred thousand workers. During the past 
twenty years thirty thousand have been killed 
and eighty thousand seriously injured. Al- 
though the output of coal in this country is 
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only about one-third of the total production of 
the world, more men are killed in our mines 
every year than in the mines of all other coun- 
tries put together. 

To remedy these unhappy conditions, it is 
urged that state supervision of mines be replaced 
by national supervision. In support of this 
proposal, it is argued that each state fears to 
impose on its coal operators regulations that _ 
may be more burdensome than those imposed 
on their competitors in another state, and, 
moreover, that state inspection of mines is 
more subject to local and political influences 
than national inspection would be. 

Not long ago, at the request of the national 
government, three European experts inspected 
our mines. In their report they agreed that 
mining in the United States, now so dangerous, 
can be made as safe as it is anywhere in the 
world. In view of this fact, it is altogether 
unlikely that public sentiment will permit the 
indefinite continuance of a system so wasteful 


of human life. 
® 


CHINESE PROVERB. 


To every man poor cousins come, 
Or needy folks-in-law. 

The Emperor himself has some 
With sandals made of straw. 
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REFORM ON THE SIDE -LINES. 


ETWEEN the seasons of greatest activity 
B in school and college athletics, there is 

always much discussion of the rules and 
eonduct of the most popular sports. This 
winter organized cheering has received special 
attention. : 

Nobody objects to cheering and singing before 
and after games, or between the periods of 
play, nor is there anything to be said against 
the spontaneous outbursts of enthusiasm that 
follow a brilliant or exciting incident of the 
game; but the monotonous cheering that is 
pumped out of partizan spectators by acrobatic 
leaders armed with megaphones—the perfunc- 
tory simulation of enthusiasm — is childish, 
unworthy, and often unsportsmanlike. 

Since the close of the football season the 
publications of several of the leading universi- 
ties have discussed the matter, ana writers who 
have themselves been prominent in athletics 
have urged the abandonment of organized 
cheering except during those intervals when 
play is not going on. 

The spirit of true sportsmanship was set 
forth in The Companion a few months ago by 
Dean Briggs of Harvard. The present move- 
ment is wholly in accord with the views ex- 
pressed in his article, although the article dealt 
with baseball rather than with football. 

The cheering and yelling that is meant to 
‘rattle’? opponents, or to prevent the signals 
of a quarter-back from being heard by his team, 
is indefensible. Moreover, forced cheering does 
not afford any considerable inspiration to the 
team for whose benefit it is carried on. If, in 
the stress of conflict, the players are conscious 
of it at all, they are more likely to regard it as 
a nuisance than otherwise; and as an evidence 
of school loyalty and spirit, it is almost as 
senseless as betting on the game. 


oo  @ 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE BEST BREAD.—A committee of the 

English Local Government Board has re- 
cently completed a study of the food value of 
bread. Like the experts of our own Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, they find that whole- 
wheat bread is less nutritious than bread made 
from ordinary white flour. The bran, or outer 
coating of the wheat grains, which gives the 
dark color to whole-wheat flour, is not only 
indigestible in itself, but interferes somewhat 
with the digestion of other food substances. 
The committee also studied the effect of bread 
upon the teeth. Here, too, their findings run 
counter to the general impression that the use 
of coarse bread has a beneficial effect peculiar 
to it. The report states that the difference in 
the effects produced upon the teeth by different 
kinds of bread is too slight to be noticed. 

e 

OT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE.—Doctor 

Siegel, a German bacteriologist, says he has 
discovered the organism causing that serious 
animal scourge, the foot-and-mouth disease. He 
says also that he is able to produce some degree 
of immunity from it. With the exception of one 
or two epidemics that were soon controlled, the 
disease has in recent years caused no serious 
ravages in the United States. Nevertheless, if 
a positive cure has been discovered, the news 
will be welcomed by farmers everywhere, for 
few animal epidemies are more dreaded. Its 
possibilities for harm can be realized from 
the fact that in one year (1892) the disease 
appeared on 150,929 farms in Germany, and 
caused an estimated loss of $37,000,000. In 











the single month of August, 1911, there were | court in Indianapolis, on January 12th. The 


37,737 eases of the disease in Germany, and | 
16,027 in France, with an estimated loss of over 
$75, 000, 000. 
Belgium and India. e 

E ABOR COUNTRY.—About 100 miles | 

of the course of that great river of Asia, | 
the Brahmaputra, is still 
unknown to Europeans. In 
passing through the Hima- 
layan boundary from the 
Tibetan heights to the In- 
dian plains, the river falls 
7,000 feet through an unex- 
plored region. Geographers 
have reason to believe that 
the native accounts of stu- 
pendous gorges, falls and 
rapids are well founded. 
The few attempts to explore this stretch of 
the Brahmaputra have hitherto been thwarted 
by the roughness of the 





AN ABOR MAN 


ity of the warlike tribe of 
Abors. These people are 
supposed to be descended 
from Tibetan stock. The 
name, Abor, is an Assamese | 
word signifying *‘ barbar- 
ous,’’ or ‘* independent. ’’ 
In April, 1911, they at- 
tacked and destroyed a party | 
of English explorers whose main object was to 





A SLAVE OF THE ABORS 


settle boundaries. The government of India | 
has sent a strong expedition into the country, | 


which has punished the natives responsible for 
the massacre. ® 

UR LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE.—In the 

last 50 years the lighthouse system and 
service of the United States have cost $150,- 
000,000. About $7,000,000 is required annually | 
for maintenance. In view of the fact that 
the United States possesses the smallest mer- 
chant marine engaged in foreign trade in the 
world, as the Scientific American points out, | 
‘it is a curious anomaly that this country 
should possess the most elaborate and perfectly 
equipped lighthouse service to be found on the 
coast-line of any nation. ’’ 

& 


HIPS OF THE FUTURE.—Sir William 
White, a leading naval architect, declared 
recently that the faets that tend to limit the 
increase in the size of ships are chiefly com- | 
mercial. Large ships cost more to build than 
small ones, and are more expensive to operate. 
Moreover, they are not so sure of obtaining 
their complements of passengers or cargo with- 
out delay. In addition, comparatively few 
harbors possess channels of sufficient depth, 
or docks large enough, to accommodate vessels 
even of the length and weight of the Mavwre- 
tania. Sir William believes that although 
large ships will continue to ply between a few 
favored ports for special services, and even 
larger ones may be built, the great bulk of | 
ocean traffic will continue to be carried by | 
vessels of moderate size. 
& 
HE GREATEST RAINFALL EVER 
RECORDED.—The weather observatory 
at Manila has issued a special bulletin descri- 
bing the typhoons that caused great damage 
to public works, crops, houses and telegraph- 
wires in north central Luzon during the past 
summer. The occurrence of three typhoons | 
within an interval of 22 days was in itself | 
unprecedented, but still more extraordinary | 
was the enormous rainfall that accompanied | 
the first typhoon. During the first four days | 
of the storm the total rainfall recorded at Baguio 
was 88 inches, 32 inches of which is reported | 
to have fallen during the first 24 hours. This 
typhoon caused great damage to the Benguet 
Road, the new military highway to Baguio, | 
the summer capital in the mountains. No | 
similar torrential rain has ever been officially | 
registered in any other part of the globe, the | 
next heaviest rainfall, 48 inches in four days, 
having oecurred at Jamaica in 1909. A better 
idea of the enormous volume of a rainfall of 
88 inches in four days may be gained by com- 
paring the amount with the average precipita- 
tion for the entire year at Washington—43 
inches—and at San Francisco—22 inches. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS|) 


HE ARBITRATION TREATIES.—The 

Senate decided, by a vote of 58 to eight, 
on January 15th, that all further consideration 
of the arbitration treaties with England and 
France should be in open session. Although 
the discussion of treaties in open session is not 
unprecedented, it is rare. It is justified in 
this case on the theory that the public have a 
right to know what the Senators, as well as 
what the President and the Secretary of State, 
think of the different provisions of the treaties. 

& 

O KIDNAPING.—The kidnaping indict- 

ments against Mr. William J. Burns, the 
detective who arrested the Los Angeles Times 
dynamiters in Indiana and took them to Cali- 
fornia, were dismissed in the United States | 








country and by the hostil- | 


philosophy. 


judge said, ‘‘If this court had had anything | 


| to do with the arrest of Mr. Burns, I should 
It is still prevalent in Holland, | certainly now tender him an apology.’’ 


| 6 


NTERVENTION IN CUBA.—On January | 


16th, the Secretary of State served notice on 


| the President of Cuba that the President of 


the United States ‘‘looks to the government of 
Cuba to prevent a threatened situation which 
would compel the government of the United 
States . . . to consider what measures it must 
take in pursuance of the obligations of its rela- 
tions to Cuba.’’ The threatened troubles are 
those that would follow the participation of 


| the military forces in the approaching presi- 


dential election. Attempts have already been 
made to coerce the Cuban Congress into repeal- 


ing the law that forbids the army or its officers | 


to take part in politics. 
& 


ENTUCKY’S NEW SENATOR.—Ollie 


M. James, who is serving his fifth term | 
as -Representative in Congress from the ist | 


Kentucky district, was elected to the United | 


States Senate, on January 9th, as the successor | Was refreshing and satisfying. 
| weeks I noticed a great change. 


of Thomas H. Paynter, for the term beginning 
March 4, 1913. Mr. James 
was born in 1871, and | 
began his public career as 
a page in the Kentucky 
Legislature. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1891. 
& 

HE DIPLOMATIC 

SERVICE. — Mr. 
Robert Bacon, United 
States ambassador at 
Paris, has resigned, in 
order that he may return 
to this country and assume the duties of a fellow 
of Harvard University. Mr. Bacon has been 
ambassador since December 21, 1909. He was 
Secretary of State for about a month at the close 
of the administration of President Roosevelt. 
—-Mr. Edwin V. Morgan of New York, | 
minister to Uruguay and Paraguay, has been 
nominated by the President to be ambassador | 
to Brazil. 








HON. OLLIE M. JAMES 


& 


RINCETON’S PRESIDENT.—The Rev. 

John Grier Hibben, LL.D., was elected 
president of Princeton University, on January 
12th, to succeed Dr. Woodrow Wilson. Doctor 
Hibben was born in Peoria, Illinois, in 1861, was 
graduated from Princeton 
in 1882, studied at the 
Princeton Theological 
Seminary and at the 
University of Berlin, and 
was ordained as a Presby- 
terian minister in 1887. 
He was pastor of a Pres- 
byterian church in Cham- 








bersburg, Pennsylvania, 
till 1891, when he became 
instruetor in logie and 


REV. JOHN GRIER HiBBEN §=6pysvchology, and two years 
later, professor of logic in Princeton. He is 
the author of a number of books on logic and 
In promoting him, the trustees 
returned to the old rule that a Presbyterian | 
minister shall be the head of the university, 
a rule violated for the first time by the election 
of Doetor Wilson. Q 

RIPOLI.—Seven Turkish gunboats and an | 

armed yacht were destroyed by Italian war- | 
ships in the Red Sea on January 7th. The | 
gunboats were to be used in transporting troops 
from Arabia to reénforce the Turkish army 
in Tripoli. The Egyptian government has 
informed Turkey that it will resist the passage 
of Turkish troops through Egypt to Tripoli, 
and has sent an armed force to the frontier to | 


enforce its purpdses. 


HE FRENCH CRISIS.—Mons. Raymond 
Poinearé succeeded Monsieur Caillaux as 
premier on January 14th, after a cabinet crisis 
of several days. The trouble began on January 
9th, at a meeting of the Senate committee that 
is considering the Morocco 
agreement. It was charged 
then that while the official 
negotiations were in prog- | 
ress secret negotiations for 
the benefit of German 
financial interests were 
also under way, with the 
knowledge of the premier, 
but unknown to the French 
ambassador in Berlin. The | 
premier denied the charge, 
MONS. RAYMOND POINCARE and called on Monsieur de 
Selves, the foreign minister, to support him. 
Monsieur de Selves refused, and immediately 
resigned. When Monsieur Caillaux failed to 
reconstruct the cabinet, Monsieur Poinearé 
was summoned to take up the task. The 
alleged negotiations which led to the upheaval | 
were those begun by Monsieur Caillaux when | 
financial secretary in a previous ministry. The 
disclosure of them has not only overturned his 
ministry, but has also endangered the friendly 
relations with England, for it has given ground 
for the suspicion that the French were not 
entirely frank with England during the critical 
weeks last summer. | 








| look! 
| very comforting. 
“The doctors and patent medicines did me ab- 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 








tifrice’”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [Adr. 
100 var. for’gn . oY -~ a 
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GRAND TO LIVE 
AND THE LAST LAUGH IS ALWAYS THE BEST. 


“Six months ago I would have laughed at the | 


idea that there could be anything better for a table 
beverage than coffee,” writes an Ohio woman, 
‘now I laugh to know there is. 

“Since childhood I drank coffee freely as did the 
other members of the family. The result was a 
puny, sickly girl; and as I grew into womanhood 
I did not gain in health, but was afflicted with 
heart trouble, a weak and disordered stomach, 
wrecked nerves and a general breaking down, till 
last winter, at the age of 38, I seemed to be on the 
verge of consumption. 

“My friends greeted me with ‘How bad you 
What a terrible color!’ and this was not 


solutely no good. I was thoroughly discouraged. 

“Then I gave up coffee and commenced Postum. 
At first I didn’t like it, but after a few trials and 
following the directions exactly, it was grand. 


“I became stronger, my brain grew clearer, I 
was not troubled with forgetfulness as in coffee 


times, my power of endurance was more than 


doubled. 
“The heart trouble and indigestion disappeared 
and my nerves became steady and strong. 


“J began to take an interest in things about me. | 


Housework and home-making became a pleasure. 
My friends have marveled at the change and when 
they enquire what brought it about I answer 
‘Postum, and nothing else in the world.’” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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N designing the New Home, special 
care was exercised to place the head 
of the machine in such position in 

relation to the frame as to insure an 


easy, comfortable position for the 
operator. This is one of the many 
little details that make the 


NEW HOME 


the ideal family machine. No twisting 
to one side to sew; no uncomfortable 
reaching for anything ; no necessity of 
sitting amy way but just the natural, 
easy, comfortable way. The New 
Home has always been the ideal 
“Sitting Straight ” Machine 
It’s so easy to operate, and so light- 
running that you can use it all day 
without fatigue, and it’s so nearly 
noiseless that it never interrupts con- 
versation if any one wishes to visit 
while they sew. Equipped with every 
device that the average woman can 
ever need and every attachment the 
best of its kind. 
Put a New Home Machine in your home 
to-day, use it a week, and you'll wonder 
how you ever got along without it. Ask 


the New Home dealer near you for litera- 
ture, or write us for our Catalogue K. 


Buy a New Home and sit straight. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


range, Mass. 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
These pure, sweet and gen- 
tle emollients prevent and 
dispel winter rashes, chap- 
pings, irritations, redness 
and roughness. No others 
have done so much to pre- 
vent minor skin troubles of 
infants and children from 
becoming lifelong afflictions, 
nor do it so economically. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 
where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
free, address “*Cuticura, Dept. 133, Boston. 


ion! TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Outicura Soap Shaving 
Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead 
of atorture. At stores or by mail, 2c 











CHILDS’ RESPLENDENT TOMATO 


Fruit of all colors, green, white, lemon, pink, orange, 
yellow, to deep ruby-red. borne on the same plant in 
wonderful abundance. Showy and attractive beyond 
description. Plant dwarf, stout, upright with novel 
foliage. Fruit large with more solid flesh and less seed 
cavity than any other. Also less acid and by all odds 
the richest, meatiest and finest flavored Tomato. 


We are introducing it as the best and most 
beautiful Tomato, novel and distinct in every way, at 
only 10c. per pkt., 3 pkts. for 25¢. 

With each packet of seed we mail a booklet which 
tells how to grow and use Tomatoes. 100 Receipts for 
cooking and using the fruit are given, many entirely 
new. Also Catalogue with large water-color reproduc- 
tion of a Resplendent plant in full bearing. 


Our Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs 
Plants, care and rare new Fruits mailed free to all 
who apply. offer many startling Novelties, includ- 
ing the most beautiful and unique Dahlia, Aster, 
Celosia, Sweet Corn, Melons, Cannas and Gladiolus yet 
seen. Liberal premiums, discounts and Universal 
pons given. Addres: 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 





“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


Send mt 











catalogue * 
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y.Arthu 
pe a pocketful o’ money 

Where there used to be a lack, 
And a little pot of honey 

In my tattered haversack ; 
For the winter day is sunny 

And I’m going “there and back,” 
Through the whiteness of the drift- 

encumbered trail. 


Crimson hips are bravely showing 
Where the roses used to blow; 

Scarlet bittersweet is glowing 
On the hedges all a-row 

Where a jolly brook is flowing 
Through a silent sweep of snow; 

And the chickadee is chirping on the rail. 
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THE LONG SILENCE. 


’ OR eighteen years David 
ly, Sill had bowed and said 





he met William Pearson. 
Never once had Pearson re- 
turned the greeting, or even 
so much as looked in his 
direction. Most people thought that in con- 
tinuing his friendly advances David showed a 
lack of proper spirit; some did not scruple to 
call him foolish. One thoughtless young fellow 
ventured to joke David about Pearson’s unre- 
sponsiveness. 

‘*Real pleasant-spoken man he is, isn’t he, 
Dave? Deaf and dumb asylum’d be a good 
place for him, I guess. ’’ 

David smiled, but his face sobered at once. 
‘*Will Pearson and I were boys together, class- 
mates at school, and the closest of friends,’’ 
he said, slowly. ‘*‘Years ago we had a mis- 
understanding, —a mere trifle to begin with, — 
but both of us lost our tempers, and said harsh, 
bitter things. As soon as my anger had burned 
out I was sorry, and I told Will so. It was all 
I could do, but he wouldn’t look at me. I 
tried it again and again, whenever I thought 
time might have softened the oid grudge, but 
the result was always the same. ’’ 

‘‘And yet you speak every time you meet 
him,’’ the other said, curiously. 

‘*Yes, that’s no more than my part,’* David 
replied. ‘‘If Will ever comes to a better mind, 
it will make it a lot easier for him to know 
that I’ve always been willing to meet him half- 
way. I have a notion that people are often 
kept from making up just because they don’t 
know how their advances will be taken. I 
don’t want Will to have so much as a straw in 
his way. I’m afraid he has an unforgiving 
disposition to contend with, anyhow, and it’ll 
be hard enough at the best. ’’ 

Just after the quarrel occurred, Will Pearson 


had boasted that he ‘‘guessed he could live | 


without Dave Sill,’’ and although he had never 
repeated the boast, his prosperity had stiffened 


his independent spirit. He had a pardonable | 


pride in his family, in the handsome returns 
his farm brought him, and in being an impor- 
tant member of the community. 

But after a time there came a turn in 
his fortunes. He lost most of his money 
in some unlucky investments. The following 
winter he buried his eldest daughter. That 
was the hardest blow, but it was not the 
last. Circumstances arose that actually brought 
his reputation under a cloud. Old friends, 
believing the worst, bowed to him coldly on 
the street. 

Life had narrowed sadly for Pearson these 
last few months, and David Sill’s cheery ‘*‘Good 
morning !’’ sounded appealingly in his ears, 
like an echo of old times. 

One day Pearson answered the greeting 
shamefacedly, walked on a few steps, and then, 
turning impulsively, went back. 

“If you hadn’t been keeping that up all 
these years, Dave,’’ he said, *‘I couldn’t find 
the courage now, when friends are fewer than 
they’ve ever been before, to ask—to ask you 
to forget what’s past.’’ The big voice trembled 
perilously. ‘‘I don’t deserve it, but —’’ 

David Sill’s warm hand-clasp spoke for him, 
and the long estrangement was ended. 


* © 


“THE WIND ON THE HEATH.” 


Te news gave a sad shock 
to all Constance Sylves- 
ter’s friends. She had 
been strong, full of vitality, 
expert at riding and swim- 
ming, able to paddle a canoe 
or tramp for miles with happy 
endurance through all kinds of 
weather. That summer she 
had written, “I’m going into a retreat. I shall 
ride and drive and drive and ride, and not think of 
indoors until nightfall.” 
Then came the sudden message that her fright- 
ened horse had thrown and dragged her, and that 
even if her foot should be saved, she would always 





‘* Good morning! ’’ or | 
Al ‘*Good evening!’’ whenever | 


be a cripple. For months she fought her battle 
alone. Her friends watched sorrowfully, unable 
to help except with sympathy. 

“It’s fearful!” said Margaret Jermyn, Con- 
stance’s closest friend. ‘Connie would rather die 
a thousand deaths than suffer this slow torture 
and then be always tied to her chair. She loved 
freedom so! And she won’t see me. What can I 
do?” 

It is odd that in its thoughts the world so seldom 
links physical with spiritual strength. But Con- 
stance’s name described her nature, too. Every 
fiber of her soul was elastic and braced for the 
strain. At last her message came to Margaret. 
| “Come out and stay with me at Monmouth. It’s 
| so beautiful now, wild and lonely, with just a little 
| lake folded away among the hills. Come, and we’ll 
talk endlessly, just as we used to do.” 

Margaret went, and, to her great surprise, Con- 
stance met her at the gate. She limped badly, 
and used a cane, but still she walked. Her in- 
tense suffering had left lines upon her face, but 
she looked radiant notwithstanding, and the clasp 
of her hand was as firm as ever. They had supper 
on a piazza that looked across the lake to the hills 
beyond. 

“How brown you are!” said Margaret, curiously. 

“Yes,” said Constance. “I sit in the sun a lot, 
you know, and I row. Yes, that’s my boat, that 
little bobbing green thing down there. O Mar- 
garet, isn’t it marvelous how I came through? 
Fate was kind. I might have been a helpless in- 
valid, but I’m so strong! My hands can do so 
much for me.” 

“Constance! You’re wonderful!” cried Marga- 
ret, in admiration. ‘‘How can you bear it?” 

“IT love nature,” said Constance, slowly. “I 
think you never cared for Borrow, so perhaps you 
won’t remember what Jasper Petulengro said 
when Lavengro asked him why he loved life so.” 
She quoted slowly, “‘There’s the sun and stars; 
there’s the wind on the heath, brother; if I could 
only feel that, I would gladly live forever.’ ”’ 

She turned to face a little breeze that was rip- 
pling the blue surface of the lake. “Yes,” she 
repeated. ‘“There’s always ‘the wind on the 
heath.’ ” 
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LITTLE PU YI. 


N European countries nowadays a little prince 
| is rarely either so indulged or so restricted that 

he may not grow up normally, happily and health- 
ily, a child like other children. In the Orient, his 
lot is less fortunate. He is likely to be both spoiled 
and oppressed. The Paris Figaro has recently 
given an account of the daily life of the boy 
Emperor of China, now nearly six years old, which, 
entertaining as it is, does not inspire envy. 


Pu Yi, the Son of Heaven, whose palace name is 
Wan-Sui-Yeh, Lord of Ten Thousand Years, is 
waked at six o’clock every ee: by the singing 
of a band of slave musicians. The finest singer 
begine with a low chant, in which the others yaa 
ually join, until it swells to a rolling chorus, filling 
the chamber. When the little fellow’s lids begin 
to flutter open, the musicians, with measured step, 
slowly retire backward, until their voices sink into 
silence. If Pu Yi wakes — they are re- 
warded; if, unfortunately, he should wake cross or 
in tears, they are severely punished. 

The next great affair of state is to get him 
dressed. h garment is in the cus of a 
special official; and after these ten dignitaries 
have got him into his clothes, he must be carried 
for inspection and approval to the Princess Yeho- 
nala, who has in her — the precious button 
denoting his rank. During the entire toilet every 
one kneels. 

Breakfast comes next. Pu Yi’s diet is, however, 
simple—for an amusing reason. Imperial etiquette 
requires that he be given prone e may ask for; 
the cook, steward or chamberlain who canno 
produce what he demanded must be immediately 
= Therefore, it is manifestly convenient 

hat he should become acquainted only with such 








foods as may be readily procured at all seasons. 
The whole palace was upset not long ago, when 
his small majesty unexpectedly deman: coconut- 
cake—an Occidental delicacy which had been once 
offered him by a lady of the German embassy. 
There was no coconut-cake in the imperial palace, 
nor was there any one who knew how to make it. 
The high official who was responsible avoided dis- 
grace by an urgent appeal to the German ambas- 
sader, who iy Sy redly roused his entire 
kitchen staff In the middle of the night, and set 
them to making and baking the coconu e which 
one small bo so inconveniently remembered. 
The little Emperor, to whom playmates are not 
permitted, often vents his spirits in prankish tricks 
— the dignitaries and court officers who attend 
e takes advantage often of the etiquette 
which bids them follow wherever he may go, and 
delights in dashing into a flooded courtyard after 
a rain, in order to see the gorgeously robed man- 
darins and princes come splashing obediently after. 
But if he is a prankish, and sometimes a peevish 
little boy, he is an attractive one, too; and he has 
a pretty fashion of singing to himself. Often he 
will sing all through his meals; and every night, at 
eight o’clock, when he goes to bed with his favorite 
toy, a mechanical train of cars, hugged tight in his 
arms, he sings himself cozily to sleep. 
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THE HUNTER HUNTED. 


Time is still big game in India—game that 
can and often does take its turn in doing the 
hunting. The strong fight a wounded pan- 
ther can make, even against men with high-power 
guns, is vividly described by Mr. R. G. Burton in 
the Times of India. The animal in question had 
been tracked to its lair in a thickly wooded ravine, 
raised by the beaters, and shot by one of Mr. 
Burton’s party. 


We followed in the direction taken by the 
wounded beast, but my hunting companion moved 
off to a short distance from me to look for tracks. 
T soon found — of blood on the dead leaves, 
and was following these traces when the beast 
rose from a slight depression in the ground 
a few yards off, and charged straight for a Sikh 
trooper, Gopal Singh, who was carrying my spare 


gun. 

When I raised my rifie to my shoulder, the beast, 
seeing the movement, turned upon me with gleam- 
ing eyes, uttering fierce growls. I fired both barrels 
rapidly, missing with one bullet, and with the 
other striking the panther in the chest, but failing 
to stop it. e next instant its foul breath was in 
my face; it seized my forearm and bore me heavily 
to the poe. 

I fell on the back of my head, which picked up a 
g many thorns, and was for a moment uncon- 
scious. In the fall, my arm was torn from the 
beast’s jaws, but it seized me by the thigh, and bit 
deep down almost to the bone. Gopal Singh now 
rushed up, clubbed the shotgun, and beat the pan- 
ther over the head. Fortunately, the beast did 
| not turn on him, but leaving me, walked slowly 





-all of us a great impatience to leave so dangerous a 





back to its lair, although it stayed once for a 
moment and looked back at me. thought it was 
going to return and worry me afresh. __ 

All this has taken some time to describe, but it 
was over in an instant. My companion had fired 
a shot when the brute was on me, and rushed 
up tomy assistance as soon as possible. I quickly 
put a considerable space between myself and the 
scene of the disaster, for I had had enough of the 
fight. I left a blood trail far more distinct than 
the one I had been following. 

A os portion of the flesh of my left forearm 
had been torn out, and the wound was spouting 
blood, although fortunately the artery was unin- 
jured. There were three deep wounds in my thigh 
—only three canine teeth had penetrated—and 
there were five claw wounds in the calf of my leg. 

With the aid of my companion and another man, 
I managed to limp a short distance to a heen | 
on which I was carried to camp. We were st 1 
thirty miles from the railway, and it was eighteen 
hours before we arrived at the station, only to find 
that the last train had + and that there would 
not be another for nearly twelve hours. i 

But good Samaritans—an Anglo-Indian engineer 
and a missionary—came to my assistance with 
dressings for my wounds. At four in the after- 
noon a special train arrived, with a doctor, and 
I was taken to the cantonment, a hundred miles 
off. There I was restored to comparative strength 
in about six weeks. 





HEN the pastures smile in flowers ’neath the 
April sky; 

When the young leaves softly rustle to the May 
wind’s sigh; 

When the brooklets laugh and chatter and the 
rivers croon ; 

Laugh, because the world is laughing! 
keep in tune! 


Laugh, to 


When in spring the daylight lingers after work is 
done, 

And the village children frolic after set of sun; 

Or when strolling lovers linger in the dusk of June ; 

Laugh, because the world is laughing! Laugh, to 
keep in tune! 


When the darksome days of winter bring the 
Christmas-tide, 

And there’s joy of gift and giver seattered far and 
wide ; 

When the shout of merry coasters rings beneath 
the moon; 

Laugh, because the world is laughing! Laugh, to 
keep in tune. 





If, through the granite alleys, beneath each smoky | 
shed, 

Sounds the city’s tocsin, calling to the fight for 
bread ; 

As you go forth to battle, toiling late and soon, 

Laugh! The world has need of laughter! Put 
the world in tune! . 


JUDGE HARLAN’S FOOT. 

T the outbreak of the Civil War, while Basil 
W. Duke and some companions were busy 
recruiting cavalrymen for the Confederate 

army, word suddenly came that four thousand 
Federals were close by. “This report,” says Gen- 
eral Duke, in his “Reminiscences,” “awakened in 


neighborhood.” While Duke and a friend were 
doing'their best to make their escape, an incident 
occurred in which the late Justice Harlan played 
a silent but determining part. 


We decided to walk along the railroad-track 
until we reached some point where we could catch 

rain. I knew that there were men from central 
ae among the ‘ene bivouacked on both 
sides of the road, and that there would Ve pnd 
be some among them who knew me. I 
tioned Kennett not to call me by name. 

We got almost to Elizabethtown safely; we 
were not even haited. I thought the danger was 
already over. 

But just as we drew near a tunnel two miles 
north of Elizabethtown, a hand-car carrying sev- 
eral Federal officers overtook us. We stepped 


cau- 








aside to let it pass, and I pulled my hat brim over 
my face. But as the car came alongside, I forgot 
my caution, looked up, and realized that | was 
face to face with some men who knew me very 
well. Among them were Col. George Jouett and 
Col.—afterward Gen.—John M. Harlan, subse- 

ad a distinguished justice of the Supreme 

urt. 

I was immediately recognized, and called upon 
to surrender. I tried to seem astonished and to 
look as if it were a case of mistaken identity, but 
I felt that there was no hope for me. 

Then, greatly to my surprise and relief, the car, 
instead 0} stopping, rolled on into the tunnel. When 
I saw that, I hurriedly bade Kennett ey! 
sprang up the side of the cut, and made off at fu i 
ye through a field of standing corn. By the 
time the hand-car had returned to the spot 1 had 
so rapidly left, I was beyond the reach of pursuit. 

It was not until after the close of the war that I 
learned how my escape had been made possible. 
On relating the incident to a friend in Lexington, 
I noticed that he showed not only interest but 
amusement. When I finished, he told me that he 
had heard that story before. 

“John Harlan told it to me,” he said. “It is to 
him that you owe Be 3 good fortune in getting off.” 

It seems that Harlan, when he recognized me, 
thought that I was trying to make my way to 
Lexington to see my wife; and he realized that, if 
captured, I might be tried and punished as a spy. 
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In ordinary circumstances he would have taken 
me without hesitation, but he was unwilling that I 
should be put to death for an offense of which he 
believed me innocent. So he quietly put his foot 
under the brake, and all the efforts of his com- 
panions failed to stop the car. ' ' 

Judge Harlan’s foot, like everything else in his 
make-up,—mental, moral and physical,—was built 
on a liberal, indeed, a heroic scale. It could have 
affected the motion of a passenger-coach almost 
as easily as that of a hand-car. The act was ex- 
ceedingly generous and kindly, and I can never 
know precisely how much | am indebted to him. 


& & 


THE STRANGENESS OF TRUTH. 


OULD you slice open a head of cabbage 
W toshunt for a lost quarter? Or would you 

consider a public dumping-ground the 
place to hunt for a diamond ring? And most ex- 
traordinary of all, says the New York Times, would 
you suppose that a fly’s leg could cost any com- 
mercial concern a hundred dollars? Of course not ; 
yet attend to the actual facts: 


One day last fall Mrs. Crossman of Winsted, 
Connecticut, planned to have corned beef and 
cabbage for dinner. Going into the garden, she 
selected a fine, hard-headed cabbage. When she 
sliced it into four parts, out of the middle spun a 
discolored coin, a quarter of a dollar. Her son 
Clifford had lost it when he was setting out the 
cabbage-plants in the spring. _ 

“Big Bill” Edwards, commissioner of the street- 
cleaning department of New York City, was called 
on his office telephone by a distressed woman on 
Stanton Street. She had lost fifty dollars and a 
diamond ring valued at one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. . 

“Go tell it to a policeman,” responded the com- 
missioner. “I have my own troubles in this de- 
partment. You want the detecttve bureau.” 

“But we are almost sure it is in the waste,’ re- 
sponded the woman. 

That was another matter. The inspector of the 
dump was communicated with at once, and when 
the cart bringing ashes from 194 Stanton Street 
arrived, its contents were combed by the inspector 
oad a driver. And the money and the ring were 
‘ound. a 

For seven months an expert accountant searched 
the books of a certain grain company in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, for an error of an even hundred dollars. 
They spent much more than a hundred dollars in 
trying to trace the money. 

And then, after having gone over the books time 
and again, the accountant’s pencil chanced to stop 
at an item of one hundred and forty dollars. The 
pencil-point rested on the figure one, when the fig- 
ure suddenly broke in two and slid down the page! 

Upon examination, it proved that the supposed 
figure “1” was a fly’s leg. The fly had undoubtedly 
been crushed in the book when it was closed, an 
one of its legs had chanced to adhere to the page 
in such a way as to make the entry of forty dollars 
appear to be exactly a hundred dollars greater. 





* ¢ 


“WE AIM TO PLEASE.” 


AULT-FINDING may be met in any one of 
F several ways. The method employed by the 
dairyman of whom the Rehoboth Heraid tells 
would not serve with some people ; but apparently 
it served with the lady at Number 75. 


He had been told on starting out on the route 
that Number 75 was inclined to find fault, but that 
she was a good customer, and he was on no 
account to be rude to her. 

“Those eggs y- left here yesterday were stale!” 
grunted Mrs. 75, on the dai n’s second visit. 

“Those eggs,” responded the dairyman, blandly, 
“was laid f an hour before you had ’em, by 
special, quick-laying birds ten gooey from the 

ooly ‘Womps Isles, ma’am, and they came down 
to this — ouse by marconigram, so you should 
have ’em fresh. A bit of twangy flavor they may 
have, but you can rest assured, ma’am, they 
weren’t stale.” 

Mrs. 75 gasped. 

“Well, the milk didn’t seem as good as usual 
yesterday, either,’ she pursued. 

“Well, the boss will be cut up when he hears 
that!” continued the dairyman. “He sent down 
to Alderney a-purpose for a cow that eats nothing 
but peaches and pineapples. ‘Never mind the 
expense,’ sezee. “This cow we shall keep a-pur- 
pote for the lady at 75; and mind it sleeps on a 

eather bed at nights,’ he sez, ‘and don’t forget 
the eider-down quilt and the bed socks.’ as 
there anything wrong with the butter, ma’am?” 

But Mrs. 75 shook her head, speechiess. 


* ¢ 


FOR VIOLENT TRANSIT. 


RECENT book by Mr. Edwin J. Dingle, 
A entitled ‘Across China on Foot,” contains a 
bit of practical advice about the manner in 
which American goods should be packed for trans- 
portation in the interior of China. 


Conditions are such that the packing should be 
es ree done. The Germans and the Japanese 
understand this; British and American manufac- 
turers are either careless in this respect or igno- 
rant of what is demanded by the conditions of 
transportation over roads that are mainly eight- 
inch tracks along the face of precipices. 

One of Mr. Dingle’s friends, needing a type- 
writer,—and knowing the country,—wrote home 
explicit directions as to the packing. 

“Pack it ready to ship,” he wrote, “then take it 

to the top of your office stairs, throw it down- 
stairs, take the machine out and inspect, and if it 
is undamaged, send it to me. 
_ “If damaged, pack another machine and sub- 
ject it to the same treatment until you are con- 
vineed that you have one that can stand being 
thus handled and escape injury.” 


*® & 


NOT HER QUARREL. 


T= fact that corporal punishment is dis- 
couraged in the public schools of Chicago is 
what led Bobby’s teacher to address this 
note to the boy’s mother: 


“Dear Madam. I segret very much to have to 
tell p that your son Robert idles away his time, 
is disobedient, quarrelsome, and disturbs the 
pupils who are trying to study their lessons. He 
needs a good whipping, and I any pocemmnans 
that you give himone. Yourstruly, Miss Blank.” 

To this Bobby’s mother responded as follows: 


“Dear Miss Blank. Lick him yourself. I ain’t 
mad at him. Yours truly, Mrs. Dash.” 
 & 


TWO CAUSES, ONE EFFECT. 


that he had the misfortune to fall out of bed 
the night before. 


“That was because you slept too near where 
‘ou got in,” said Ethel, who likes to reason about 
hings that happen to Joey. 

“Pooh, that wasn’t it!” he retorted, with scorn. 

“It was because I slept too near where I fell out.” 


Or morning, at breakfast, Joey announced 
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BY HARRIET CROCKER LEROY. 
Little girls like me, I think, who haven't any one 
Just specially to play with, can’t have a speck of fun 
Unless their mothers play with them the way mine plays with me — 
Playing lady—that’s a game as nice as nice can be! 


One of mother’s old shirt-waists, a lovely skirt that trails, 
Sister Belle’s last summer hat and one of her old veils, 
Gloves and fan and shopping-bag and aunty’s parasol — 
Playing lady—I like that the very best of all! 


For mother acts so natural. ‘‘Why, my dear Mrs. Brown, 


How good of you to come to-day! 
And tell me how is every child, 


When did you come to town? 
and won't you stay to tea?”’ 


Playing lady—it’s such fun when mother plays with me! 





ae 


THE STORY 


OF SCOTTY. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


OT many months ago Scotty was a brown 
N and yellow and black collie puppy, with 

long hair and bright eyes, and a nose 
that was very cold and inquisitive. He is now 
a grown-up collie, with important duties to 
attend to on the farm where he lives, but he 
is never too busy for a frolic. And when he 
has a spare moment for a nap in a sunny 
corner, he often gets to dreaming of the many 
wonderful things that have happened in his 
life. 

The earliest memory that he has is of a big 
box in a stable, where he was curled up in the 
straw with his brothers and sisters, beside his 
mother. There were chattering little people 
who came to the box and took him out on 
the floor, but he did not like little people then 
as much as he learned to later. He much pre- 
ferred to sleep, and to cuddle close beside his 
mother, where it was soft and warm. 

Then one day, a few weeks later, he found 
himself with one of his brothers in the window 
of a corner store in a great city. He wasina 
big wire cage, and beside it were other cages, 
where there were little fox-terriers and Persian 
kittens and bull pups, and he got as well ac- 
quainted with them all as he could through the 
wires between them. Overhead there were 
cages of parrots and canary-birds and rabbits. 
It was all very noisy, and there were many 
people round. He tried hard to be friendly 
with the people who went by, especially the 
children, but the glass window was in the way. 

Many of the people stopped to smile at him, 
and some of them came into the store to pat 
his nose through the meshes of wire. At first 
he missed his mother, but everybody was kind 
to him, and he had all that he wanted to 
eat—bread soaked in milk and little scraps of 
meat. 

One day a man talked a Iong time with the 





keeper of the store, and somehow Scotty knew 
that they were talking about him, and he liked 
the man very much. Then he found himself 
in a little box with slats across the top, and for 
hours and hours he rode in an express-car, 
with many boxes piled up round him. He was 
cold and lonesome, but he was not afraid, for 
the men in the car often talked to him and 
played with him through the slats of his 
box. 

They put off his box at a country station, 
and there he waited on the platform. By and 
by a boy came running down the street on his 
way home from school. He rushed over to the 
station, and looked eagerly at the card that 
was tacked to the top of the box. 

“It is for me!”’ he shouted. ‘‘It is for me! 
They told me so up at the store, but I could 
not believe it!’’ 

He danced up and down in his excitement, 
and was se happy that Scotty barked himself 
hoarse in his eagerness to get out of the box 
and play with him. 

Just then a team came along, and the boy 
hurried out to the driver, whom he knew. 
‘‘Uncle John has sent me a puppy from Bos- 
ton,’’ he cried, ‘‘and I want you to help me 
carry him home!’’ 

The man put the box on his wagon, and the 
boy sat beside it and talked to Scotty all the 
way to the farm, a mile from the station. 
And what an exciting time there was when 
they took off the slats and Scotty was free to 
frolic with the boy and all the rest of the 
family! Scotty found that the name of his 
new master was Lawrence, and he quickly 
decided that he was the best master in the 
whole world, although he liked the rest of the 
family very much. 

‘*T am sure that he will be a great nuisance, ’’ 
said Lawrence’s mother, at first; but before 


NARY Louise. BAKER / 
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CHOOSING. 


BY REBECCA D. MOORE. 


They’re all of them so lovely 
It's very hard to choose. : 
I like that dark-haired beauty, 
With scarlet coat and shoes. 
The golden-haired is sweeter, 
Her eyes are just sky - blue. 


the first day was over she was 
holding Scotty carefully in her 
lap, and insisted that he had 
played enough, and ought to have 
a nap. 

When the children went to school 
the next day, Scotty tried to be 
good friends with the three kittens 
of the household, but he was so 
clumsy and rough when he tried 
to play that they were afraid of 
him, and climbed to chairs and 
tables, where he could not follow. 
So he amused himself by tearing 
up a newspaper and hiding a pair 
of gloves that had fallen to the 
floor. 

He tried to go up a flight of 
stairs, but when nearly at the top 
he got his feet sadly tangled, and 
rolled all the way to the bottom, 
bumping from stair to stair. It 
frightened him a lot, but did not 
hurt him any. 

And when the children got home 
from school at night there were 
lively times in the house and yard 
until supper was ready or bedtime 
was at hand. In a few weeks 
the first snow came, and the frolic 
that they all had in it was one 
of the many good times that Scotty 
will never forget. He soon learned 
to help the boys in their chores at the barn at 





THE SANDMAN. 


BY M: L. B. 


Have you ever seen the Sandman 
When you're left alone at night, 
When prayers and all good nights 
are said, 
And mother takes away the light ? 


morning and night, and sometimes their father 
said that he could depend on Scotty better than 
‘ he could on the boys themselves. So it was that 
, | 
And there : nothing there but darkness, | Scotty became one of the most useful as well 
For you've covered up your head. /as one of the best-loved dogs that ever wore a 
| collar or answered a whistle. 
. | Sometimes Scotty thinks of his brothers and 
| d 
And you hold your breath to listen, | sisters, and he hopes that they are as fortunate 
But no sound, so then you peep — | in their homes as he is. So you see that Scotty 
Bang ! The Sandman throws a has a lot of happy things to think over when 
handful he sits in the yard under the big trees and 
ancrul. , waits for the children to come from school at 
In a second you re asleep | night and have their frolic with him. 





When you hear the stair door closing, 
en you snuggle down in bed; 





That sailor boy is cunning ; 
The Highland laddie, too. 

"T would really be most puzzling 
To pick out only one. 

(You see, | can’t have any, 
But choosing is such fun! ) 


PUZZLES. 


1. WORD-MAKING. 
Using only the letters in the word “snow-storm,” 
make the following words: 

Impaired by scraping or the like; 
To, in distinct divisions, place ; 

To cut the grass, as with a scythe ; 
One of a swarthy foreign race. 

A weight of many hundred pounds; 
Sheep this distemper oft attacks; 

A mother’s joy, a father’s pride ; 
The coarse and broken part of flax. 


2. PREFIXED LETTERS PUZZLE. 
Prefix two letters and change a shop into repair; 
a ditch into to curtail; a beginning into means; 
part of a lock into recompense ; a kind of turf into 
o do again; a track into a going for help; an end 
into to drive back; a leaning into to retract; a 
prayer into act of repeating ; a gift into to describe ; 
a kind of tree into to fret; a title into to relate in 
detail; a pamphlet into to take back; a steeple 
into to breathe; a position into sleep; a walrus 
into pain from guilt; a string into to register; to 
work steadily into to answer; part of a horse into 
to sell in small quantities ; an entertainment into to 
retire ; to wind in rings into to shrink ; a quantity 
of paper into to demand; entirely into to pay in 
return. 
3. RIDDLE. 
Look at me, and two persons you see, 
And yet you see but one; 
And go away, then neither stay, 
For I am nobody alone. 


4. CONCEALED SQUARE-WORDS. 
I. 

Look off the other side the wood. 

I saw the spot as here I stood. 

You might wait for a clearer ane 

In vain throughout the month of May. 

I hope that upstart artist’s gone. 

He said he’d leave by early dawn. 

One fact I venture to remark, 

His pictures look well in the dark. 

As Bridget says, “Lave science be 

Unless you’ve better sight than he.” 

I feared he’d try to paint our view. 

dere’s your own canvas waits for you. 

Il. 

Though preoccupied with his troubles and cares, 
Perhaps he will come if he’s caught unawares. 
He’s critical on every subject, I know, 
But I never have heard if he knows how to row. 
We mean to bar out every rower of skill, 
Tis a contest for greenhorns, laugh as you will. 
No money’s at stake in this odd enterprise. 
In a tub-race, it’s only the water that flies. 
No wonder they laugh, slow and steady’s the pace, 
| The man in the seersucker suit wins the race. 
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4 2? Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 








school or college will in- 
crease a boy’s earning capac- 
ity when he becomes a man. 
This has been repeatedly de- 
monstrated in the mechanical 
industries, but not until recently have trustworthy 
figures been available concerning the value of 
edueation to farmers. 


A year or two ago the agricultural college of | 


Cornell University made a farm survey of several 
townships. Statistics were gathered concerning 
the number of farms, their value, the value of the 
improvements and equipment upon them, the 
annual income, the systems of management, and 
other matters necessary to a thorough under- 
standing of agricultural conditions in that region. 
One item in the inquiry did not appear at first to 
be of much economic importance, but later it 
attracted more attention than any other. Tt had 
to do with the schooling or education of the owners 
of the farms. 

When the figures were all compiled, it was found 
that only ten of the five hundred and seventy-three 
farmers had ever been to college, and not all of 
those had completed their college courses; one 
hundred and sixty-five had spent one or more 
years in a high sehool or academy; and three 
hundred and ninety-eight, or much more than 
half, had gone no further than the district school. 

By figuring the annual income of these farmers 
from their own labor, it was found that the college- 
trained men earned, on an average, eight hundred 
and forty-seven dollars a year; those who had 
attended high school, six hundred and twenty-two 
dollars; those who had attended only the district 
school, three hundred and eighteen dollars. In 
other words, the college-trained man earned thirty- 
six per cent. more than the high-school man, and 
nearly three times as much as the district-school 
man. 

We may estimate the cost of a college education 
at one thousand five hundred dollars, which is a 
liberal allowance for a boy in moderate circum- 
stanees. The interest on this sum at fifteen per 
cent. would just equal the difference—two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars—between the income of the 
man who had a college education and that of the 
man who went no further than the high school. 
Fifteen per cent. is good interest on an investment. 
For these ten farmers a college education paid. 

But these men did not attend agricultural col- 
leges. When they were getting their education 
agricultural colleges were few, and the few then 
in existence had not fully gained the confidence 
of the people. To-day there are sixty-five state 
agricultural colleges, and upward of a thousand 
other schools—agricultural high schools and public 
high schools with agricultural departments—that 
are making a special business of training young 
men for better opportunities on the farm and in 
other agricultural pursuits. So the boy of to-day 
who attends one of these agricultural colleges or 
schools stands a much better.chance to succeed 
in farming, or to secure a position with a good 
salary, than the boys who went to school or col- 
lege thirty or forty years ago. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
keeps a card catalogue of many of the agricultural 
college graduates, with information concerning 
their first occupation after leaving college, and 
the salary that each receives when he begins to 


work. The catalogue shows that these graduates | three or four seasons. 


get larger average salaries the first year out of 


eollege than the farmers mentioned above were | 
able to earn after long years of experience on the 


farm. 


In 1908 seventy-nine graduates of twenty-nine 


agricultural colleges received an average income 
of nine hundred and fifteen dollars in their first 
positions. In 1909 the average for ninety-three 
graduates of twenty-seven colleges was nine hun- 
dred and fifty-five dollars; and in 1910 for ninety- 
five graduates of thirty colleges it was one thousand 
and seventeen dollars. The lowest salary in 1910 
was four hundred and eighty dollars,—more than 
the experienced farmer from the district school 
gets,—and the highest, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars. There were seven who received salaries 
of one thousand five hundred dollars, three who 
received one thousand four hundred dollars, thir- 
teen who got one thousand two hundred dollars, 
and twenty-five who had one thousand dollars. 
Most of these young men were engaged as 
teachers in agricultural colleges and schools, or 
as investigators in agricultural colleges and 





NOTE. The Companion knows that every boy has 
plans and hopes about the work he is going to do 
when he isa man. To help in these plans and hopes, 
and direct them to a successful outcome, The Com- 
panion will publish on this page from time to time 
articles or groups of articles, which are not only 
interesting, but have been prepared with the greatest 
attention to accuracy. These articles will set forth the 
possibilities and the requirements of the various occu- 
pations that seem likely to attract boys. 

With this number is begun an especially important 


PREPARING TO BE A FARMER 
Sy Me Value of a College Education ry 


T is astonishing how much | experiment stations ; although 
afew additional months in | 
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some became farm managers, 
some editors of agricultural 
papers, and others experts 
for fertilizer manufacturers 
and other business houses 
having agricultural interests. 
Of course those who work in cities have higher 
living expenses than would be the case if they 
were in the country. These ninety-five teachers 
and experts are only a small percentage of the 
| young men who completed their work in college 
in 1910. There were six hundred and twelve 
others who graduated from four-year courses, and 
several thousand who completed shorter courses, 
either in the agricultural colleges or in well- 





equipped agricultural schools. 


farms. Many of the four-year graduates preferred 
the agricultural colleges in the Middle West, 
thirty of the thirty-eight graduates from the 
animal husbandry course decided to go into 
farming, four elected to teach in agricultural 
colleges, and one took up agricultural jour- 
nalism. From another institution one hundred 
and thirty-two of the one hundred and eighty- 
nine agricultural graduates in the past ten 
years have become farmers. They have done 
so because they believed it. would pay them 
better and be more congenial to them than a 
twelve hundred dollar or fifteen hundred dol- 
lar position as a teacher or a man of science, 
even though their salaries might eventually 
be two thousand dollars or three thousand 
dollars a year. 

There are many recorded instances of 
young graduates of the agricultural colleges 
who have gone home to manage their fathers’ 
farms, and by applying scientific principles to 





secure larger incomes than their fathers ever 
seeured. 

It is well worth while for every boy who loves 
the country and hopes some time to become a 
farmer to begin making plans to go to an agricul- 
tural college or school. If he cannot take a four 
years’ course, he may be able to go three years, or 
two, or one; but whatever the time or means at 
his disposal, they may be profitably spent in an 
agricultural college. A postal card addressed to 
the college president will secure a catalogue which 
gives the courses of study, estimates of expenses, 
descriptions of buildings and equipment, and other 
data that will be interesting to any boy who is 
thinking of going to college. 

But there are hundreds of boys who cannot at 
present see any prospect of attending an agricul- 
tural college. For these The Companion will 
soon outline other ways of preparing for better 
success on the farm than is possible under the 
old “rule o’ thumb” method. ; 
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ON TRACK AND FIELD. 
IX. The Broad Jump. 

ROAD jumping looks easy, but in reality it is 
B a diffieult thing to do well. It takes time to 
learn, and the broad jumper seldom reaches 

the limit of his capacity until he has practised for 
It places a severe strain 
on the back and legs, 
and should not be 
undertaken too often. 
There are several 
styles of broad jump- 
ing, but the take-off 
is the same for all. 
The take-off is a board 
or plank sunk into the 
ground at right angles 
to the direction of the 
jump; but the proper 
dimensions and pla- 
cing of it have been 
and still are a matter 
of dispute. The col- 
leges use a plank four 
inches wide, from 
which the dirt is dug 
away to a depth of 
about three inehes on 
the pit side. The ob- 
jection to this is that 
if you “‘toe over” and 
jump when the arch of the foot is on the board, 
| injury is very likely to result. Beeause of this 
| possibility the Amateur Athletic Union has adopted 
| a board eight inches wide, set flush with the ground 
| on both sides. This removes the likelihood of in- 
| jury, but makes it easy to toe over slightly; and 
whichever board is used, toeing over—that is, 
| touching the dirt on the pit side—is a foul. On 
| the whole, the wide board set flush with the 








Fig. 1. 





series—for the boy who likes the land and plans to | ground is the better—for schoolboys, at any rate 


take his living from it. He will not only be given a 
survey of farming in general, but he will be told what 
he may expect and what may be required of him in 
each of the special fields of agriculture. 


—because it is safer. 
| Measure back from the side of the board nearer 
the pit a distance of about fifty feet. When you 


Moreover, the articles will tell how he may obtain, | tun down to jump you should strike this mark 
without cost, additional information, amounting to a | with the same foot from which you jump. You 


correspondence -study course in agriculture. 
papers to follow this one will tell how to get the best 
training at home, and how to choose the right kind 
of farming. They will tell about such subjects as 


The | will have to learn by actual trial just where the 


| mark should be. 


Place it first at fifty feet, and 


move it forward or back to suit your stride. It 


the crop, stock, dairy- and poultry-farms, about fruit- | will be somewhere between forty-seven and fifty- 


that 


raising and the nursery about land 





gardening, the profession of agricultural explorer, and | 


the teaching of agriculture. 


two feet. From this mark you must always run 
at top speed, in order that your stride may be 


One general word—which is perfectly true about | exactly the same each time, and that you may 


every occupation—needs to be said at the beginning: 


no matter how enthusiastic a boy may be over any | 


veeation, he should not definitely take it up until he 
knows by erperience that he likes it. 


strike the take-off squarely. 
After placing this mark, measure back from 
| it about thirty feet, and make a second mark 


Most of these other young men went back to the | 


farming te teaching or scientific work. At one of in different ways. A 








at such a point that when you run easily, and 
strike it with your jumping foot; you will also 
strike squarely on the fifty-foot mark with the 
same foot. 

You may start your run some distance back of 
this mark, at any rate far enough so that you are 
running smoothly and in stride when you come to 
it. The aim should be to get into stride and swing, 
and at the same time hit the fifty-foot mark ex- 
actly; then to sprint at top speed to the take-off. 
The greatest effort should be made about five 
yards back of the take-off, for during the final two 
or three strides you should gather yourself for the 
jump. 

In this run down, the general rules of sprinting 
apply. It is a good plan to let the insteps give as 
much as possible. This seems to make them both 
limber and strong, and will permit you to get a 
more powerful push 
from the toe-board. . 7 
The ball of the foot 
should strike this 
board squarely. 

The jump itself, as 
has been said, is done 





FIG. 3. 


powerful thrust at the 
take-off, and an attempt 
to get as high into the air 
as possible, are common 
to all of them. (Fig. 1.) 
The most important 
difference between them is in the way the legs 
are managed. In what may be called, for the 


FIG. 2. 


the raising of crops and the breeding and feed- | sake of classification, the first form (Fig. 2), the 
ing of animals, have been able to improve the knees are raised as high as possible, the legs 
conditions of the farm and at the same time | are doubled, and the jumper makes a compact 
| ball of himself. 


Then, just before he lands, the 
legs are shot straight out ahead, usually with the 
feet apart. (Fig. 3.) It is comparatively easy to 
get height by this method, and on the whole it is 
perhaps the most satisfactory form. 

In the second form the legs, after the take-off, 
are raised and thrust forward, with the knees 
almost straight. (Fig.4.) It takes strong abdom- 
inal muscles to do this successfully. Care must be 
taken not to swing the legs too high; otherwise, 
in the effort to cover distance, the jumper will fall 
back, or land in a sitting position. But when 
properly managed, this is a good form. 

The third form is extremely difficult. The legs 
are moved, after the take-off, in the same way as 
in running, only more quickly. The jumper gets 
a kind of backward, downward kick in the middle 
of his jump, which is supposed to keep him in 
the air longer. Some very good jumpers use this 
style. The difficulty lies in getting the legs forward 
again soon enough 
after this kick. ao bi tanta 

The arms and body EE. 
are used in much the 
same way in all these 
forms. The arms are 
usually lifted at the 
take-off, and swung 
down and back on 
alighting. The bal- 
anee of the body 
should be well for- 
ward (Fig. 5), in order 
to avoid falling baek 
on landing. FIG. 4. 

Sehoolboys training 
for the broad jump should jump not oftener than 
every other day, and in some cases not more than 
twice a week. On other days the training work 
should be that of the regular sprinter—starts and 
short dashes. Speed is one of the most important 
elements in broad-jumping. 

Care should be taken not to get sore legs or 
bruised heels, especially on the jumping foot; 
andalame back should 
be a notice to stop 
work for a day or two. 

Never go to a meet 
without having your 
take-off distances 
either written down or 
firmly fixed in your 
memory. Place your 
marks carefully, and 
run down the take- 
off once or twice to 
see if they are just 
right. A high wind, 
for example, may 
make it desirable to 
change them a little. 
Above all, keep cool. 
Nervousness shows more quickly in the broad 
jump than in almost any other event. 

The broad jump combines well with either the 
low hurdles or the sprints. 

The paper on the Pole-Vault will be published 
in the Boys’ Page for March. 








FIG. 5. 
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A MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


Mex of the difficulties that young people 
experience in mastering the subject of 
multiplication can be overcome by the use 
of the simple table printed below. This table is 
the basis of all work in multiplication, rapid men- 
tal work as well as that with paper and pencil. 

It should be noticed in the beginning that the 
tens, elevens and twelves do not appear. 
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reason for this is that we wish to preserve a 


decimal system of numbers. All the combina- 
tions beyond ten times ten depend upon the com- 
binations here given. The table of tens is simply 
a table of names. Thirty means three tens, and 
sixty means six tens. Twelve times a number is 
ten times plus two times the number. There is 
no more reason for learning the table of twelves 
separately than there is for learning all the prod- 
ucts up to 20 x 20. 

Note that only forty-five combinations appear in 
the table. Since 8 x 4 is the same as 4 x 8, and 
5 X 9 the same as 9 x 5, it follows that by the time 
you get to the table of nines you have to learn 
only 9x 9. But to attain skill in multiplication, 
you must know these forty-five combinations abso- 
lutely. Thus 7 X 6 must spell 42 to you just as 
quickly as c-a-t spells cat. Usually 6 x 7, 7x7 
and 7 X 8 give the most trouble. Drill especially 
on them. 

Look carefully at the column of nines in the 
table. Add 10 x 9 at the bottom, and notice that 
the units run down from 9 to 0, and in the tens’ 
column the numbers run up from 0 to9. In every 
one of these products the sum of the digits is 9; 
as in 63,6 +3 is 9. This makes the column easy 
to learn. 

















After learning the forty-five combinations, the 
next point is to see that it is just as easy to multi- 
ply a number like 70, 80 or 90, as it is to multiply 7, 
8 or 9. 


7 80 80 70 
8 7 70 80 
560 560 5600 5600 


In each of these, if you think of 7 x 8 the rest is 
easy. 

Then to multiply any two-place number by a one- 
plaee number, multiply first the tens, and then add 
to this the product of the units. Proceed from 
left to right. 


18 82 87 19 
7 9 7 8 
70 84=« 70880 80 
56 18 49 2 
16 0 6=—s788—i—i(it«i2D 


In the process represented by the first of these 
columns, think ‘70, 56, 126”: really 120 and 6; in 
the second, think ‘720, 18, 738”; in the third, 
“350, 49, 399”; in the fourth, “80, 72, 152.” This 
goes more rapidly than you can set the numbers 
down. You do not need to say “7 x 8 = 56,” or 
“9 x 2= 18,” or “7 x 7 = 49,” or “8 X 9= 72”; for 
if the forty-five combinations are automatic, 8 x 7 
will be 56, and can be added directly to the product 
of the tens. 

A similar rule applies to multiplying a three- 
place number by a one-place number. 


| 
8 6 
1040 1600 
56 42 
1096 . 1542 


In the first example, think ‘80, 104, 1040, 56, 
1096”’ ; in the second, think ‘‘120, 150, 1500, 42, 1542.” 
Again, these examples would be no more difficult 
with 80 or 60 as multipliers, or even 800 or 600, than 
with 8 and 6. 

Now to complete the table up to 20 x 20, you 
need only the products from 10 x 10 up to 20 x 20, 
mainly the: product of any two-“teens.” Eleven 
and twelve should be “oneteen” and “twoteen’” 
respectively, to correspond with thirteen, fourteen 
and the rest. In fact, all the -teens are turned 
about in our language. They should properly 
have been ten-one, ten-two, ten-three, up to ten- 
nine, to correspond to the twenties, thirties and 
all the numbers beyond. 

To the whole of either one of the given numbers 
add the units of the other, and annex to this sum 
a zero. Add to this number the product of the 
units. 


19 16 
18 15 
270 210 
72 30 
342 240 


In the first example, think ‘19 + 8, 27; 270, 72, 
342”; in the second, think “16 + 5, 21; 210, 30, 240.” 

This rule holds only when the two numbers lie 
between ten and twenty. A very little algebra is 
sufficient to explain the rule. That is, 18 x 19 is 
(10+ 8) X (10+ 9). When you multiply you have 
10 X 10, 10 x 9,10 X 8and 8x9. This is the same 
as 10 X (10+ 9+ 8) +(8 x 9) or 10 (19 + 8) + (8 X 
9). When you annex the zero to 27, or 19 + 8, you 
multiply this number by 10. Adding 8 x 9 gives 
the total product of 19 by 18. 

A similar rule holds for the product of any two 
two-place numbers which have the same digit in 
the tens’ place. Thus 27 x 28 is 20 x (27+ 8) +7 





xX 8, or 756. The rule is: Add the units of one 


The | number to the whole of the other number and 
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multiply by the tens digits (which are the same in 
both); adda cipher and then add the product of 
the units. 


Elebles 


This product is obtained by multiplying 51, or 
48 + 3 by 4, adding the cipher and then adding 24. 
In multiplying 51 x 4, progress must be from left 


to right. The rule given is particularly easy and 
rapid when the sum of the units is ten. 
93 82 47 35 
7 88 43 35 
9000 7200 2000 1200 
21 16 21 25 
oon 807216 RCiti«éd 2 


The products here are 90 xX 100, 80 x 90, 40 x 530 


and 30 x 40 respectively. To these must be added | 


in each case the product of the units. 
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GETTING OUT STOCK IN WOODWORK. | 


mine from your drawing the number of pieces 
of wood needed and the sizes of them. When 
the figures for these pieces are placed on paper, 
you have a stock bill, such as was described in the 
Boys’ Page for October 5, 1911. Stock bills often 


I’ you are to work in wood you must first deter- 


specify the exact size | 


of the pieces in the 
finished state. You 
must, therefore, cut 
the stock of a suffi- 
cient size to allow 
for planing. On 
small cabinet pieces, 
one-quarter of an 
inch extra for width 
and one-half an inch 
in length will be suf- 
ficient. Nearly all 
lumber is mill-planed 
on two surfaces to 
the correct thick - 
ness, so that you 
need make no allow- 
ance for thickness, 
but your stock bill 
should state whether 
the lumber is to be 
“dressed” or not, 
and state it in such a 
way that the lumber 
dealer will know 
whether the thick- 
ness you specify rep- 
resents the piece 
before or after pla- 
ning. 

For laying out 
stock you will need 
a rule, a pencil, a 
try-square and a straight-edge—that is, a piece of 
wood or metal that has a straight edge. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the manner of holding the 
straight-edge in marking the line along the grain 
of the wood. At one end of the board, measure 
and mark the width you want. Near what is 
going to be the other end of the piece, mark off 
the width a second time. Lay the straight-edge 
so that the edge of it rests on these dots, and mark 
along the edge as shown. 

There is another method by which you can get 
your measurement of width. It is shown in Fig. 2. 

Place your rule on the board as the illustration 
shows. The thumb of one hand should rest on 
the rule at whatever mark represents the width 
you want, and should also rest against the edge of 
the board. Holding the point of the pencil against 
the end of the rule with the other hand, draw both 
rule and pencil toward you, and retreat as the 
pencil moves along. This is called thumb-gaging, 
and is a very quick method for this kind of work. 

In marking for length, lay the try-square against 
the edge of the board, as indicated in Fig. 3. 
Place the point of your pencil on one of the dots 
that indicate the length of the piece. Slide the 
square along the edge of the board until the steel 
side of it rests against the pencil-point. Hold the 
ap still, and draw the pencil along the side 
of it. 
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PROVISIONAL STAMPS. 


ROM time to time governments issue what 
are known as provisional stamps, to take the 
place, temporarily, of stamps in regular use, 

when the supply of these is exhausted, or to meet 
some other unusual condition. If the number 
issued is small and the 
existence of the issue is 
brief,—and most “provi- 
sionals” have this his- 
tory,—they become 
scarce. 

Sometimes they be- 
come scarce atonce. For 
example: One morning 
last July, atthe post-office 
in Paramaribo, Surinam, 
seven varieties of stamps 
surcharged with new 
values were put on sale. 
The face value of this set was thirty-five cents. 
Of three of the seven varieties, only about three 
thousand five hundred stamps each had been sur- 
charged; of the other four, from four thousand 
three hundred to fifty-nine thousand each. There 
were one hundred and ten thousand stamps in all. 
Inside of twenty minutes the entire lot was sold. 

The speculators, who bought them, sold them to 
Stamp dealers in the United States and Europe for 





Azores — showing head of 
King Manuel overprinted 
** Republica.” 





four dollars a set; the dealers sold them to col- | 


lectors for five dollars a set. 

Unfortunately, these Surinam surcharges were 
not made to fill a real postal need, and there are 
many provisionals that, like them, have no excuse 
for being. Many others, however, have an en- 
Urely legitimate purpose. Among these is a set 


last spring with Chinese characters and with new 
values in English, for use in Tibet. What effect 
the present disturbance in China will have on 
these stamps remains to be seen; it may greatly 
enhance their value. 

Lately Portugal has been the most prolific 
source of provisionals. Since the downfall of 
King Manuel and the establishment of the repub- 
lic, the issues that were current in Portugal and 
in the numerous Portuguese colonies have been 
overprinted, “Republica.”” As aregular issue has 
already been prepared to replace the “‘republicas”’ 
of the mother country, it is not expected that the 
life of any of these will be long. 


The most sought-after provisionals are those of 


two new stamp-issuing countries—New Hebrides, 
an English and French condominium, and Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands, a British 
protectorate. In both cases, 
until regular issues could be 
prepared, current stamps of 
Fiji were overprinted with 
the names of the countries. 
As only a few of each de- 
nomination were over- 
printed, these New Hebrides 





stamps thus far have been 
almost unobtainable by the 
average collector. The one 
shilling, water-marked single Crown C A, of New 


“* New Hebrides ” 
printed over ** Fiji.” 


Hebrides, issued in 1909, brings from eight to ten | 


dollars in the market. 

In times past, South and Central American 
countries, alive to the chance to make money out 
of stamp collectors, have issued scores of provi- 


sionals. However, one of the latest,—and probably | 


the queerest stamp in the world,—which comes 
from Nicaragua, is the result of a real and very 
acute shortage of stamps. 

The story of it is this: A new issue had been 
ordered, but had not arrived. Apparently all the 
available postage-stamps in the Nicaraguan post- 
office had already been used or surcharged for 
one purpose or another, and the authorities there- 
fore decided to make use of a stock of railroad 


stamps that in 1903 had oes 
been overprinted on the Se sees 3 


face and converted into vale 
fiscal stamps. 

By turning them upside Io cts 
down and printing new ‘ 
values on the backs, these COBREO 
fiscal stamps were valid- + 
ated for postage. They DE 191] » 
are the only stamps that 
have had to be put face RanAak 
downward on letters. So Back of Nicaraguan rail- 
crude was the printer’s road-fiscal stamp sur- 


charged for postage 


work that in sheets of 
twenty stamps there are no less than nine differ- 
ent varieties of typesetting. 


Sometimes stamps cut in halves or even quarters | 


have been sold by post-offices, or the use of them 
authorized in times of shortage. Thus a half ofa 
two-penny stamp—with or without a surcharge—is 
made to do duty asa one-penny stamp. Asa rule, 
these “split” provisionals should be collected on 
the envelopes on which they were used. In this 
form they are often very rare. 

Every serious collector would do well to sub. 
scribe to some good stamp weekly, in which recent 
and prospective issues are chronicled. In all 
large cities there are 
stamp dealers who 
make a specialty of new 
issues, and from them 
one may secure most 
provisionals. Often 
the dealers are the only 


boys in this country can 
get stamps from small, 
out-of-the-way coun- 
tries. 

Many advanced col- 
lectors, however, try 
to find, in as many 
countries as possible, reliable correspondents to 
whom they may send money when they learn that 
new issues are to appear; and there is no reason 
why boys, if they have money to spend on stamps, 
should not follow the same course. 

It is not easy to carry on by mail a search in 
foreign countries for agents who may be trusted, 
but it is possible to find them, and those who suc- 
ceed may some day get for a few cents a provi- 
sional stamp that soon afterward will be worth as 
many dollars. 





Diagonal half of Danish West 
Indies 4-cent stamp authorized 
for use as 2-cent stamp. 
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A NAIL-STARTER. 


HEN you wish to drive a nail at a point 
W higher than you can reach with both 

hands, the difficulty lies in starting the 
nail. One simple way to overcome the difficulty 
is to take a thin sliver of wood, a foot or two long, 
and drive the nail through one end of it. You can 
then use the sliver as a handle until you have 
struck the nail a blow or two. 

But if you have much work of this kind to do, 
you can make a contrivance that will hold the 
nail against the side of your hammer, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. You need a 
short piece of clock-spring and two small screws. 
File off a piece of the 
spring two inches 
long, and file a deep 
V-shaped notch in 
one end. Near the 
other end punch two 
holes for the screws, 
and fasten the spring 
to the handle. 

The spring will 
need to be shaped a 
little, in order to 





| make the end of it bear flatly on the side of the 


hammer, but this may be done with the fingers, 
if you have neither vise nor pliers. There is no 
occasion to heat the spring, and it is better not 
todoso. Heating draws the temper of the spring, 


of Chinese stamps,—the issue of 1898,—overprinted | and so destroys its.uSefulness. 
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and Gilbert and Ellice | 


sources from which | 
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What Millions Owe 
Prof. Anderson 


The Man Who Invented Foods Shot From Guns 


22,000,000 dishes per month— 

That’s the present consumption of Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice. 

Think of the myriads of children who wake each morning 
to these crisp, nut-like delights. 

And the myriads of others, at bedtime, who eat these puffed 
grains in milk. 

All because Prof. A. P. Anderson, after years of experi- 
ment, found a way to explode these grains. 


Done by Explosion 

His object was this: 

The granules of grain, to be made digestible, must be 
broken up. 

Cooking, baking and toasting break some of the granules. 
This expert on foods sought to break them all. 

He thought of the moisture which lies in the grain—which 
permeates every particle. 

And he sought for a way to turn that moisture to steam, 
and explode it. To literally blast all the granules to pieces. 


Such was the origin of these delightful foods—the most di- 
gestible cereals that were ever created. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c new in 
Puffed Rice, 15c 4 


West 

It is now done in this way : 

Selected grains of wheat and rice are sealed up in bronze-steel guns. 
Then the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 

Thus the moisture is vaporized, and the steam is brought to enormous 
pressure. 

Then the guns are suddenly unsealed, the steam explodes, and the 
grains are puffed to eight times normal size. All the millions of granules 
are blasted to pieces, yet the coats of the grain are unbroken. 


The Countless Cells 


These puffed grains consist of a myriad cells, each bounded by toasted 
walls. 

By walls so thin that they melt in the mouth—so crisp that they taste 
like toasted nuts. 

Girls use them in candy making. Boys eat them like peanuts when at 
play. Cooks use them in frosting cake. 

And millions of dishes are eaten with cream—or mixed with fruit—or 
served like crackers in milk. 
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You are missing the utmost in cereal enjoyment if you are going 
without Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 





Puffed Wheat 


‘The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


Puffed Rice 
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A VALENTINE party for children, all the favors 


StValentineArcher 





for which were home-made, proved lively 
and entertaining to the young guests, and 
decidedly amusing to the hostess who devised it. 

As the guests filed into the dining-room for 
supper, each found beside his or her plate a little 
bow and three small arrows, upon which were 
empaled “bleeding hearts” in the form of pre- 
served cherries. 

The bows were about one foot long, and were 
made of small limbs of the red cedar, although 
any other tough wood might have served the pur- 
pose. 

The limbs had been roughly whittled into such 
shape as to make the two ends bend evenly; and 
the winding of an inch at the center with bright- 
colored worsted, and the addition of tufts of the 
same material at the ends, produced a clever imita- 
tion of diminutive Indian bows. 

The arrows, about eight inches in length, were 
made of the small, tough twigs known as jeweler’s 
peg-wood. It may be had of any watchmaker, in 
bundles of twenty or twenty-five pieces, at ten 
cents a bunch. 

One end of the slender shaft—not thicker than a 
match—had been whittled to a point. The other 
end had been split carefully down the center for 
the space of an inch or so, and in the cleft had 
been inserted a tiny pigeon’s feather, the quill of 
which had been pared flat on one side. 

A narrow wrapping of fine sewing-silk at each 
end of the cleft held the feather in place, and a 
notch for the bowstring had been cut at right 
angles to the cleft. 

The effect of the tiny bows and arrows as table 
decorations and favors was enhanced by the fact 





that the feathers had been dyed to match the 
colors of the worsted on the bows to which they 
belonged, and that the silk wrapping matched the 
worsted. Blue, purple, green, orange, vermilion 
were some of the colors used. 

The “bleeding hearts” having been stripped from 
the shafts and eaten, and the rest of the supper 
disposed of, the dining-room table was cleared for 
the game, which made the principal event of the 
evening. 

At one end of the table was set up a small easel 
such as is used for photographs on a mantel. On 
this was placed a huge round cake, frosted in 
rings of color to represent a target. The guests 
then took their place at the other end of the table, 
each with the bow and arrows that he had found 
at his plate, and all, in turn, proceeded to shoot at 
the cake target. The hits were rewarded with 
prizes of candy proportioned to the accuracy of 
the shot, and at the end of the evening each guest 
carried home his or her bow and arrows as a 
souvenir. 

The favors for the dozen guests cost less than 
fifty cents in money, and required only two or 
three hours’ work on the part of the older members 
of the family. 

® & 


TO PRODUCE EARLY SWEET PEAS. 


T: get the earliest sweet peas, sow the seeds 
in six-inch pots, putting eight to twelve seeds 
to a pot. Any good garden loam will do. 
Keep the plants in a warm place in the house 
until the seeds come up, then transfer the pots to 
a window. After that turn the pots every day. 
Before setting the plants outdoors, ‘‘harden them 
off,” as the gardeners say, by gradually getting 
them accustomed to the cold. Sweet peas started 
in this way will bloom at least two weeks before 
those grown from the seed in the ground. At 
setting-out time, these pot-grown plants should be 
three to five inches high; if they are much larger 
they are likely to be soft and easily susceptible to 
injury from frosts. 
® © 


TELEPHONIC SINS. 


ANY persons who are ordinarily polite lay 

M their manners aside when they enter a tele- 

phone booth, and visit on some unoffending 

person whatever irritation they may feel at unsat- 
isfactory service. 

“Be polite!” the telephone directory of a large 
Western city adjures its patrons. “If you were 
to ring a man’s door-bell by mistake, or if your 
door-bell were so rung, what would be your nat- 
ural attitude upon discovering the error? Polite 
deprecation and apology. But how many per- 
sons, when given a wrong telephone number, ex- 
claim, ‘Ring off! I don’t want you!’ Sometimes, 
moreover, they forget to add, ‘Please!’” 

Thoughtlessness is, of course, the chief cause of 
ungraciousness on such occasions. Who among 
us, hanging up the receiver after a hurried and 
perhaps annoying conversation, has not felt shame 


to recall the tone he used and the way in which he | 
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spoke? Our brusque and rude haste is what our 
polite French friends would call “The defect of a 
quality”; the singleness of mind necessary for 
desirable accomplishment, but possible, like all 
virtues, of being carried to extremes. 

So, too, with the thoughtless and frequently 
unkind “holding” of a party line that so often 
proves a fruitful source of neighborly discord. 
The baby’s bath, or the new dress, or the enter- 
tainment to which that most agreeable Mr. Jones 
took you may be matters of deep personal interest, 
but the other subscriber or subscribers on your 
line cannot reasonably be expected to share your 
enthusiasm. So do not, when requested to give 
some one else the line, refuse to do so, or yield in 
a fashion as unb ing to yourself as it is irrita- 
ting to the other subscriber. 

Try to remember, in all circumstances and con- 
tingencies, that personal invisibility should make 
for increased rather than diminished courtesy. 
The pleasant smile, the friendly eye may soften a 
face-to-face remark that is lacking in grace, but 
there can be no such mitigating effect when the 
words pass over the wire. 


* © 


THE CARE OF A CHILD’S TEETH. 
Fe: persons understand how much the health 





of a child depends upon the condition of its 

teeth. Watch closely a child that is nervous, 
undersized and far from strong, and see what it 
eats and how it eats it. Often it will be found that 
the teeth are painful, and that therefore the child 
avoids chewing. Food swallowed before it is 
properly masticated not only fails to nourish the 
child, but is frequently the cause of acute indi- 
gestion. 

Sometimes a careful examination of the mouth 
will reveal one or more broken-down teeth and 
inflammation of the gum; and although there may 
be no pain in eating, it is probable that the child 
is absorbing poison in a sufficient quantity to 
affect its digestion and even retard its growth. 

Cases are common in which the pain caused by 
a diseased tooth is not in the tooth itself. It may 
manifest itself as facial neuralgia, or it may be 
felt in one of the ears. Ear specialists recognize 
the teeth as the cause of many earaches. Less 
frequently the eyes are disturbed by a diseased 
tooth, and relief does not come until the cause is 
found and the tooth is extracted or treated. 

The germs of many contagious diseases find 
their way into the mouth. As a result, the school 
drinking-cup is frequently responsible for the 
spread of contagion. If the teeth are sound and 
are kept clean, the chance for germs to develop is 
greatly reduced. 

Bacteria play an active part in destroying teeth. 
If starchy food and sweets are allowed to remain 
in the mouth, certain forms of bacteria that act 
on this food will develop an acid and cause decay. 
It is wise, therefore, to brush the teeth after eat- 
ing. If it is impossible to have a child’s teeth 
brushed after every meal, insist upon a thorough 
cleansing after breakfast and before going to bed. 
Children and adults often complain that it takes 
too much time to brush the teeth, but any one who 
will consult a watch will find that a very careful 
and thorough cleansing can be accomplished in less 
than two minutes. Five minutes a day honestly 
devoted to the care of the teeth will prevent a very 
large part of all tooth decay, and will also do much 
to preserve the health of the child and to prevent 
the spread of disease. 

The habit of caring for the teeth should begin 
at an early age. If possible, begin at the age of 
two and a half, when the twenty teeth that com- 
prise the temporary set have usually all come 
through. If the child is to keep well and grow 
properly, these teeth must be kept free from pain 
and sound enough to chew with. A fine powder 
used once a day is a help in keeping teeth clean, 
and if economy is sought, a few cents’ worth of 
precipitate of chalk will be found most satisfactory. 

Very few serious cases of toothache in the first 
teeth will ever occur if the directions given are 
honestly followed; but if pain occurs, the child 
should be taken to the dentist. During the period 
that may occur before the dentist can be reached, 
it is often possible to quiet the pain by first wash- 
ing out the cavity in the tooth with warm water, 
and then placing in the cavity a pellet of cotton 
wet with a drop of oil of cloves. The surplus oil 
should be squeezed out of the cotton; otherwise it 
will cause an unpleasant burning sensation in the 
mouth. 

A drop of chloroform used in the same way will 
often stop the pain. A wise precaution is to have 
the dentist see the child every three or four months. 
Serious trouble will be then avoided. 
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THE SUNKEN DOOR- MAT. 


HE door-mat is often a veritable stumbling- 
block for the feet of the unwary, or for those 
who come in or go out in the dark. An in- 
genious housekeeper has found a way to overcome 
this annoyance, and at 
the same time to gain 
a further advantage. 
In front of the door, 
for a small space, the 
floor-boards were 
taken up, and the top 
surface of the rafters 
cut away to a depth of 
an inch and a half. Into this space a stout lattice 
was fitted, in place of the floor-boards that had 
been removed. The result was a depression in 
front of the door of just the size and shape of the 
mat, and deep enough to allow the top of the mat 
to lie even with the piazza floor. A person leaving 
the house in the dark finds no projecting surface 
to trip him; and since door-mats can always be 
had in fixed sizes and of definite thickness, the 
improvement is permanent. 
The other advantage is that the lattice, providing 








a circulation of air, enables the mat to dry out 
quickly without removal, and also permits it to rid 
itself of much of its dust and dirt, which works 
through and drops out. 


* © 


THE COOK’S BOW. 


UPPOSE your rule for pudding just fits your 
S family of five, and to-day there are to be three 

guests; the cook’s bow will adjust the rule 
quickly and accurately. Based on the principle 
of the slide rule, it consists of two concentric semi- 
circles marked as shown in the illustration, and 
so mounted that the inner one turns not too easily. 
Although the use of the bow would naturally be 
restricted to the housekeeper, thé boy of the 
family—or his father—will find it an interesting 
thing to make. 

On a thin piece of paper, two by three inches, 
draw a semicircle with a one-inch radius. Lay 
this on the diagram given below, and on the rim of 
your semicircle, trace the points from 4% to 10 in 
the relative positions in which they appear on the 
upper of the two semicircles in the illustration— 
the “old rule.” 

Tack the thin paper to.a smooth piece of board. 
On a stiff card draw another semicircle of the same 
size, trim it round the curved edge, place it so that 
it exactly coincides with the first semicircle, and 





® 
NEW RULE 


mark the edge to match the marking on the other. 
When cutting the semicircles, leave a little paper 
and cardboard projecting above the middle points 
of the straight edges; drive a small tack through 
these points. This completes the device. 

Suppose the pudding for five persons calls for 6 
crackers, 2 squares of chocolate, 2% cupfuls of 
milk, 14% teaspoonfuls of vanilla. To get the 
proper quantity of ingredients for eight persons, 
turn the bow so that the old rule 5 stands opposite 
the new rule 8. Then opposite the 6, 2, 2%, 1% of 
the old rule, you will find the new rule : 944 crackers, 
3¥, squares of chocolate, 4 cupfuls of milk, 2% tea- 
spoonfuls of vanilla. 

Or suppose you have nearly a quart of sour milk 
—% cupfuls—which you wish to use for dough- 
nuts. The rule in the book calls for 144 cupfuls of 
sour milk, 2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 144 
cupfuls of sugar, 1 teaspoonful of soda and 2 eggs. 
Set the bow so that the old rule 144 is opposite the 
new rule 3%, and you find that you must use 5 
tablespoonfuls of butter, 3% cupfuls of sugar, 244 
teaspoonfuls of soda and 5 eggs. 


* © 


GROWING THE EARLIEST POTATOES. 


OOD seed of some early variety should be 
selected late in the winter. About three 
weeks before planting—which in most lati- 

tudes should be done between the middle of March 
and the middle of April—these potatoes should be 
placed in a room where they will have sun for at 
least a part of the day. The room need have no 
artificial heat, provided that its temperature does 
not run below thirty-five degrees, the danger-point 
for sprouting potatoes. 

The seed-potatoes should be of good shape and 
rather small. The whole potato is to be planted, 
for this will secure an earlier growth than the use 
of cut pieces. Within a week the potatoes will be 
putting out green sprouts; all of these, but two or 
three of the stoutest at the seed end, should be 
broken off. 

Meanwhile, the garden should be carefully 
watched, and at the first opportunity the ground 
for the potatoes should be prepared. It should be 
spaded to a good depth, and pulverized as thor- 
oughly as its condition permits. When the soil is 
ready the potatoes may be planted, for a hard 
freeze will not injure the seed. The whole pota- 
toes should be set, sprouts up, two inches in the 
ground, eighteen inches apart in the row, and 
with rows two feet apart. 

If the weather is not too damp or cold, the seed 
will begin to root immediately, and in a few days 
the tops will begin to appear. In case frost 
threatens, earth may be pulled up over the tops. 

If the Colorado beetle is held in check, and care- 
ful cultivation is employed, the vines will have 
potatoes large enough to use about ten weeks 
from the day they were planted. 
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A WAIST DRAFT FOR LINING OR 
FOR A PRINCESS SLIP. 


HIS draft may be used in making a tight- 

fitting lining or waist, or changed slightly 

and combined with a skirt to form a princess 
slip. The directions for the princess slip will be 
given in a later issue. 

For the method of taking the measurements, 
reference may be made to the “Draft for One- 
Piece Waist” in the Family Page for January. 

The measurements necessary for the tight-fitting 
waist lining, made according to these directions, 
are as follows: 

1. Length of back. 2. Width of one-half back. 3. 
Height of underarm. 4. Length offront. 5. Width 
of one-half chest. 6. One-half bust. 7. One-half 
waist. 8. One-half neck. 9- Height of bust. 

In making the curve for the upper armhole of 
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the front, K to L, bend the line slightly inward 
toward the front; otherwise the waist in front, 
below the shoulder seam, will drop too far over 
the arm. 

Be sure that the lines are perfectly true. A 
half-inch slant will throw the pattern out of pro- 
portion and prevent a perfect fit. Always verify. 

Place your paper with the long edge in a hori- 
zontal position. Parallel with this horizontal 
edge and a few inches from the top of the paper, 
draw a broken line straight across the paper. 
Mark the line 1. From the left end, form a right 
angle by drawing a broken vertical line a few 
inches from the edge of the paper. Mark the line 
2. Mark the angle A. 

Center- Back and Side-Back Sections.—From A on 
line 2, measure down the length of the back. Mark 
B. Divide line A B into halves; mark center point 
C. Divide A C into halves; mark center point D. 

From A on line 1, measure one-third of one-half 
neck measure; mark point E. From E, measure 
up one-half inch; mark point F. Connect A and 
F with curved line for neck. 

In from B, measure thrée-quarters of an inch; 
mark point G. Connect A and G for the center 
back, proper, from which measurements should 
be made. 

Horizontally from D, draw a broken line across 
the paper. On this line measure from D one-half 
the width of the back; mark point H. 

Measure up from H one-third of one-half of neck 
(same distance as A E); mark point I. To the 
right from I, measure one-half inch; mark point 
J. Connect F and J for shoulder line. 

From C, draw a broken line horizontally across 
the paper. On this broken line, measure from C 
one-half the width of the back plus one-tenth of it. 
Mark point K. 

From G, measure to the right one-tenth of one- 
half waist measure; mark point L. Connect G 
and L for waist line. 

Halve the shoulder line F J; mark point M. 
With broken line, connect M and L—the side line 
of the center back. 

Measure from L to the right one inch; mark 
point N. Connect M and N with broken line for 
line of side back. From N measure to the right 
one-fourth of one-half waist measure, minus one- 
quarter inch; mark point O. Connect N and O. 

From O, through K, measure the underarm 
length, plus one-half inch; mark point P. Con- 
nect P and O. Connect J, H and P for arm-scye. 
This finishes the side-back section. 

Draw broken line from M to G; continue with 
unbroken line for four inches; mark point Q. 
Draw broken line from F to 0; continue with 
unbroken line for four inches; mark point R. 
Draw broken line from J to N; continue with 
unbroken line for four inches; mark point 8S. 
Connect L and 8; Q and 8; and S and R. 

Underarm Section.—Several inches to the right 
of O, on the same level, draw line A B, measuring 
the same as N O, or one-fourth of one-half of waist, 
minus one-quarter inch. Up from A, draw a ver- 
tical line the length of P O (or underarm measure, 
plus one-half inch); mark point C. Form rect- 
angle by drawing a broken line C D, paralleling 
A B; and a broken line B D, paralleling A C. 

Down from D on line DB, measure one-half 
inch; mark point E. To the left from E, measure 








one-quarter inch; mark point F. Connect C and 
F with slight inward curve; also connect F and 
B, to form underarm section. 

Add basque.—Draw broken line from D to A; 
continue with unbroken line for four inches; mark 
pointG. HalveC F; mark pointH. Draw broken 
line from H to B; continue with ‘unbroken line 
for four inches; mark point I. Connect G and I. 

Front and Side-Front Sections.—From horizontal 
line 1, draw a vertical broken line 2, parallel with 
right side of paper; mark angle A. 

Online 1, measure from A the difference between 
half the bust measure and the sum of the center- 
back, the side-back and the underarm sections at 
the bust line. In other words, measure the three 
sections individually at the bust line, add the three 
measurements together, and subtract the sum of 
them from half the bust measure. Measure this 
distance to the left from A on line 1; mark point 
B. Down from B, draw a broken line, the length 
of the center back; mark point C. Down from B, 
measure one-fourth the length of back; mark 
point D. From D, draw horizontal broken line to 
line 2; mark point E. Measure down from B one- 
third the length of B D; mark point F. Draw 
horizontal broken line from F to line 2; mark 
point G. 

From A, measure on line 1, one-third of half of 
neck measure, plus one-quarter inch; mark point 
H. Up from H, measure one-half inch; mark 
pomt I. Down from A on line 2, measure the 
length of A H; mark point J. Connect 1, H and 
J with inward curve to form neck line. 

From I, to line F G, draw a line the length of 
the back shoulder line, minus one-quarter inch; 
mark point K. The front shoulder is made slightly 
shorter than the back shoulder, and when the two 
are placed together the front must be stretched to 
make up the quarter-inch difference. 

From E on line E D, measure half the width of 
chest; mark point L. 

From J on line 2, measure the length of waist 
at front; mark point M. Connect J and M with 
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N Crisco, the new cooking prod- 
uct, foods fry so quickly that they 
are always dry and flaky. Crisco 
heats to such a high point that you can 
cook foods in it in less than half the 
time usually required. Potatoes fry in 
Crisco in four and one-half minutes, 
instead of ten. They fry so quickly 
that a crust forms instantly and pre- 
vents absorption so that they are crisp 
and deliciously dry. ‘There is no un- 
amg fat flavor—just the natural 
vor of the potato. ‘They are abso- 
lutely digestible, wholly different from 
potatoes soaked in ordinary fats. 


Purely Vegetable 
RISCO, the new product for fry- 
ing, for shortening and for general 
cooking, is purely vegetable and should 
be used for cooking where you now 
use fats of animal origin. It is in no 

















In Crisco, Fish Balle Fry in One Minute 


sense a compound of oils and fats. 
There is absolutely no animal matter 
in it. It is exquisitely clean and pure 
in origin and manufacture. It stays 
sweet and fresh. It is put up in im- 
maculate packages protected from dust 
and store odors. As soon as you see 
Crisco, you will be impressed with its 
purity. It is a delicious cream white, 
pleasing and appetizing in appearance. 

olor, flavor and odor are natural. 


Notice its Delicate Aroma 


RISCO has the fresh, pleasant odor 
of a vegetable product. It has 
mone of the disagreeable features so 
characteristic of mixtures of oils and 
fats. Its use is not attended by even 
the slightest odor in the kitchen, nor 
do Crisco fried foods or pastries have 
any suggestion of the offensive odor or 
flavor which accompanies the use of 
cottonseed oil or lard compounds. Test 
it in hot biscuits. Open a Crisco biscuit 
when it is very hot and notice the de- 
lightful biscuit aroma. 
Purchase a package of Crisco today. 
Use it and see how wholesome, 
delicate and dainty it makes your food. 


Packages 25c, 50c, and $1.00 
except in the Far West 




















On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated booklet, show- 
ing many other advantages of Crisco. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, Obio. 
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| CONTINUING THE FAMILY PAGE FOR FEBRUAR 


| unbroken line. Measure from C to the left one inch ; 
| mark point N. From N to line B C, draw under- | 
| arm measure; mark point O. 

Connect K, L and O for arm-scye. 

Halve L E; mark point P. From P, draw broken 
| line parallel to J M, extending to waist line; mark 
| point Q. | 
| From J, to line P Q, measure height of bust; 
| mark point R. 
| Halve shoulder line K I; mark point 8. 

Halve the distance M Q; mark point T. Con- 
|nect Tand M. Connect 8, R and T with broken 
| lines for side line of center-front section. 
| Measure center back G L, side back N O, under- 
arm A B, center front T M—all at waist line. Add 
| these measurements. Then subtract the sum 
from half the waist measure. Measure this dis- 
| tance from N toward Q; mark point temporarily 

| U. Connect R by broken line with U, making R 
|v, however, the same length as RT, plus one~ 
quarter of an inch. Connect N and U. 
| Add basque.—From J draw broken line to N; 
| continue with unbroken line for four inches ; mark 
Vv. From M draw straight line down four inches; | 
/mark W. From T draw line straight down; mark | 
X. Connect X and W. 
From R U, continue a broken line four inches; 
| from U draw a vertical broken line four inches; 
find the center of these two points and mark Y. 
Connect U and Y. Connect V and Y. 
| In order to make the sections more perfectly 
follow the curves of the body, slight changes must 
be made between the side-front and the front 
sections; also between the side-back and back 
sections. 

The side front should be curved outward one- 
quarter inch or more, graduating from shoulder 
to height of bust, to half-way to waist line, gradu- 
ally changing the curve inward to the waist line. 
See diagram. The front proper should be curved 
outward one-quarter inch from shoulder to height 
of bust and then inward for the rest of the distance 
to the waist line. 

The side back should be curved outward three- 
eighths of an inch from shoulder to waist line. The 
back proper should be curved inward about three- 
eighths of an inch from shoulder to waist line. 

The up and down or warp of the goods is shown 
by dotted lines on the draft. 

The seam allowance should be one inch at the 
opening—either front or back; three-eighths of 
an inch at neck and armhole; and three-quarters 
of an inch at all other seams. Save the original 
draft without cutting for the completion of the 
princess slip. 
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CREAM PIE.—Stir together three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar and one scant tablespoonful of flour. 
Add the white of one egg well beaten, and one 
pint of cream, with a few raisins. Bake like a 
custard pie. 


VERMONT STIRABOUT.—Mix one egg, one 
oy of maple-sugar,—not Sp teehee x cup- 
of sour cream, one even teaspoonful of soda, | 
Af teaspoonful each of cinnamon, nutmeg 
and salt, and two scant cupfuls of flour. Bake in | 
a shallow pan and serve warm. 


ALMOND-CAKE.—Mix one and one-half cu 
fuls of sugar and one-half cupful of butter. ‘dd 
one-half cupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour sifted 
with one teaspoonful of er penee, the whites 
of six eggs and one-half cupful of almonds, chopped 
fine. Frost, and put split almonds on top. 


HERRING BALLS. (Danish recipe.) — Soak 
two salt herrings in water for four hours, then 
soak in milk 4 one hour, after removing all skin 
and bones. — J fine, and mix with an equal 
quantity of mashed potato, and to this add the | 
same amount of finely chopped veal or beef | 
(cooked ). Py this compound into small balls 
or cones, My in egg and finely rolled dry bread- 
crumbs, and fry in deep fat. 


BAKED BROWN BREAD.—Use two cupfuls 
of sour milk, one-half cupful of molasses, two 
teaspoonfuls of soda, one teaspoonful of salt, two 
cupfuls of Graham of e flour, one-half cu nful of 
corn-meal and one-half cupful *of flour. Stir the 
milk and molasses together, add the soda, dis- 
solved in a little: hot water, then the different 
kinds of meal, and stir until’ the mixture is free 
from lumps. Bake in a moderate oven one hour. 


CHEESE CUSTARD.—Heat one pint of sweet 
—~ F in a double boiler. Beat one of sal Goreughly, 
and add to it one-half teaspoonful of salt and one- 
fourth ~—— nful of black pep Beat into 
this the mi Have ready one- ourth pound of 
domestie , a chopped or one ten-cent jar of 
= rial cheese. Stir the cheese into the custard 

pour into either a well-buttered baking-dish 
— * individual cups or ramekins well-buttered, 
and bake slowly about twenty minutes; or, if 
desired, it may be steamed. Serve with hot but- 
tered toast. Care should be taken to cook the | 
custard only enough to set it so that it will not 
whey, and milk and eggs in combination should 
always be cooked slowly, at a comparatively low 
temperature. 


PICANTI, or Spanish potatoes with rice.— ro 4 
one small onion chopped fine, and one fres 

tomato cut fine, or two tablespoonfuls of canned 
tomatoes in a pan with a piece of lard the size of 
an egg; add one coffeespoonful of salt and one- 
fow sture by fr of ‘agenpe pepper and let 














the mixture for five minutes. one and 
one-half pints of milk, two slices of soaked bread, 
| one-half of a ten-cent cake of cream cheese cut 
up, and_ twelve potatoes which have previously 
| been boiled in the skin, but from which the skin 
has been removed. Boil the mixture for eight or 
ten minutes; serve it on a platter and ge 
over it — hard-boiled eggs finel Gennes. 
parsley, also Ler Serve with this hot = 
which has t and butter in the water in 
which it was boiled, and which has been pressed 
into a mold before being turned into a dish. 


HAM PIE.—A Southern receipt for this eco- 
| nomical and delicious dish has been handed down 
in one family for several generations. To one 

| quart of boiling water add about one-half pound 

of —— ham—or the meat from a ham bone—cut 
into small pieces. Let this boil while Teoneeing 
| piseult dough. Roll out thin a piece of dough 
about the size of a pie crust, cut it into small 
| Beoees, and dro; pp tig - into the ’poiling broth—one 
t a time, so t they will not stick together. 
| Line a well-greased O-quart saucepan with 
strips of dou et a sages of jam. a Lg 
of butter, pepp unepiings, more 
, Seasoning, then ALT io rt) Over 
this break ‘one i for each person in the family; 
| cover loosely *with a top crust having an opening 
| in the center to allow the steam to escape. Bake 
in a moderate oven until alight brown, and dredge 
| with butter. | 
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STAMPS tacit poru.'cape 6-1. Mexico, 
Album, 0 Pinel: 


Natal, Java, etc., an y 
Mixed; 20c. 66 diff. U.S. 250. 1000 hinges, 
Be. Agts. Srtde 50%. List Pree. I buy stamps. 


C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave. St. Leute. Mo. 


Valentine Post-Cards at Wholesale, 
popuiat wich Vouch's Companion veudre tnperied” 
pay fine mae in U's. pie each, 2% for 25c. pomeese— 
finest mad a each, % for Me ace. 
Perfumed 10c Wilcox, 6 Main 8 ., Milford: N.Y. 


——— From First Hands 


From the mill to you direct deli 











RELIEF —for—ASTHMA 


Write DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥., for Bulletin Y-1113. 









im the 
Front one Seems "Out ron esl t 
wing 2 wy 3 To Sonn 
ergines. Guaranteed by a big respon- 
sible concern. Write tor’ big catalog 
telis and shows you all about these hi 
grade motors and how they are made 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 206 U. S, Motors Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 








e your post-office or door by mail. 
To introduce our goods, we will send you 5 

best quality, all silk, heavy, high 
lustre plain taffeta ribbon, 3% inches wide, 
for 50 ory 2% ens of satin taffeta, 4% 
inc cents, in either Black, 
White, Pink, Blue,’ Scarket, Cardinal, Navy, 
Brown, Old Rose or Copenhagen. 

Send for Samples, circular and prices. 

THE BONSILKE O0O., Dept. 0, 42 Broadway, New York City 


OUNT BIRDS {::" 


of Taxidermy, We can teach you by mail to 
»~moun t birds, animals, tan hides, make rugs, etc. 
Decorate your 
Save your fine trophies. 

Write 
Book on Taxidermy and our 




























bone and office. 
Tuition low, 
for 


ix magazine. Both free. 
TAXIDERMY. 4042 Elwood Bidg., OMAHA, NEB. 


‘Foy’s Big ig Book trv sna scuacs 


to start small and grow big, Deacribes 





| world’s largest pure-bred poultry farm and gives 


@ great mass of useful poultry information. Low 
| we on fowls, eggs, incubators and brooders. 
led4c, F. FOY, Box 19, Des Moines, iowa 


I will send as long as they last my 25¢ Book 


STRONG ARMS 


For 10c in stamps or Coin. 


Tilustrated with 20 full page halftone cuts, 
showing exercises that will quickly Tome. 
beau , and gain great s , in your - 
ders, arms, hands, without any apparatus. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
210 Barker Bldg. 110 West 42d Street, New York 
A ORME LAIN RR RS 


we 3 Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride an exhibit sample Ranger 
Bicycle. Write for our latest special offer. 


plz Models $10 to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
1910 and 1911 Models 
Mlof bet maker Pfs to $12 














cat FACTORY CLEARING SALE 

We ip on Proval without a 

cent d t, pay the freight, and allow 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

TIRES, coaster brake rear 

wheels, lamps, sundries, parts and repairs 
at half usual prices. 

OT BUY until you get our catalogues and offer. Write now. 





MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H 50, CHICAGO. 














Knitted Table Padding 


Booklet 
Free ‘ 


Soft, 
Thick 
Padding 


that gives quiet, 
refined table ser- 
vice, protects the 






tablé from hot dishes 
and the china from breaking. 
Inquire at Dry Goods Stores. 
not obtainable send us 
dealer’s name. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 





ABLACH 


face PowberR 


Winter, Women and Beauty. 


Wind and cold touch only to enhance the 
loveliness guarded by LABLACHE. 
freshens the skin, softening 
away the wrinkles and con- 
ferring a youthful dainti- 
ness of complexion. Used 
by beautiful and refined 
women the world over. 

Refuse substitutes. 

They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a 
box of druggists or by mail 
Send 10 cts. for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY Co., 
Prench Perfumers, 


Dept. 45, 125 Kingston Street, 
Nae : x y 4 e 


Morrissey. 
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ing liberal offer : 


is the title of our 1912 catalogue — the most beautiful and complete horti- 
cultural publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 5 colored plates 
and over 800 photo engravings 
It is a mine of information of everything in Gardening either for pleasure o1 
} profit and embodies the resultsof oversixty-four yearsof practicalexperience. 


4 To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the follow 
in 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and 
who encloses Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50 Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, 
, Henderson's Invinci! 


8 t Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 26-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upwar 


In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our new 
Record 


Guide 
planting tables, cooking receipts, cultural directions, etc., etc., and in all is one of the 
most necessary and valuable of our many publications 


PETER HENDERSON & Co 









,» showing actual results without exaggeration. 







Boston Lettuce, Scarlet Globe 
ible Asters, Mamm Butterfly Pansies and Giant 







. This is a hand book of general garden information, 







35 & 37 
CORTLANDT Sr. 
" New Yor«x City 
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The Harvester 


Uy) The greatest as well as the newest novel that the author of “Freckles” 
8 has written. In less than four months it has run into its 125th thousand. 


© A Girl of the Limberlost 






Ub 

ye No book in recent years has won the hearts of such a brand-new read- 

Uy ing public as this charming story by Gene Stratton-Porter. 

Wie The Harvester. 

ai To say that “The Harvester” was 

RR written by Gene Stratton- Porter, who 

WY authored “Freckles” and “A Girl of the 

as Limberlost,” is to recommend the book 

aa) to thousands of readers without another 

Rie word of criticism. There is a woodsy ig 
Fata® quality in these books that transcends De 
UL} flterary art.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. LL) 
‘ate. Ae 
WY A Girl of the Limberlost. ae 
LE} Readers will find an unalloyed pleas- [}] 
cates ure in the delightful outdoor atmosphere vais 
YE of those rare and beautiful woodlands, 
t j already made familiar as the stage-setting Uy 
es of an earlier novel, “ Freckles.’ he ‘e 
Ne Bookman. oe 
BA Seen EY 

i — i 
Se Your Opportunity. i. 
ay Send us between February Ist and cats 
SE March 30th one new subscription for The Ws 
i Youth's Companion with $1.75 to pay for] 
its it, and we will present you with a copy ity 
Bs of either of these books. These books 2% 
Thy cannot be purchased anywhere for less 7] 
ity than $1.35 and $1.20 respectively. Enclose 9% 
Ew 15 cents extra with your order to cover ae 
Ey postage. This Offer is made only to ai) 
wits Companion subscribers to pay them for its 
Wg getting new subscriptions. weg 
ay PERRY MASON COMPANY, ai 
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BOSTON, MASS. Si 
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Questions about the contents of this = 
department will be gladly answered 

















Valentines, like Christmas presents, are most 
prized when they disclose something of the per- 
sonality of the sender, or recognize tastes and 
interests peculiar to the recipient. If you have 
the knack of writing cleverly, you may be able to 
make with your own hands a valentine that will 
be treasured far above any that you could buy. 
The clever little collection scattered over this 
page will serve as an example of what can be 
done. The field of possible subjects is unlimited, 
pens and paper are cheap, and the mental exercise 
is both wholesome and amusing. 


* © 
KINDNESS. 


GREAT man once said, “I sometimes think 
A that nothing in the world is worth while 
except kindness. It is my creed.” 

We are justified in making kindness a creed. 
It has power to make the lives of those among 
whom we live not only easier, but also happier 
and richer. However small the act of kindness 
may be, it is the outward and visible sign of human 
feeling, of our sympathy with another. Nothing 
is so truly courteous as a kind act, and all the 
courtesy in the world is only cold and formal 
unless kindness is its source. 

Kindness has as many ways as love for revealing 
itself. It is tender to those whom we love or who 
need our gentleness. It is benevolent to those 
upon whom we can confer anything. Kindness 
shows itself in a negative way; in lack of preju- 
dice. It shows itself, too, in acts of forbearance, 
in patient refusal to see the faults or mistakes of 
others, when by that refusal we may be more 
useful to them. 

Have you ever realized that for the expression, 
“find fault,” there is no parallel expression of 
“find good”? Is that not enough to show how 
much the kindness of forbearance is needed? 
Have you ever thought how much of a virtue 
indulgence to others may become ? Both in others 
and in ourselves we regard the strenuous pursuit 
of duty as a virtue; but how often do we realize 
that there are times when it is more of a virtue to 
be indulgent than to insist that another do his duty? 

Kindness shows itself in compassion. It refuses 
to see the deformity that in harelip or lameness 
or crookedness is hard enough to bear without 
attracting to itself the careless attention of other 
eyes or the cruel mockery of playmates or com- 
panions. It refuses to laugh at what is old or 
helpless or unlovely. It sees nothing funny in 
what is evil or weak. Kindness can never be 
anything but humane. 

Can we do better than to speak kindly, if for no 
other reason than because we cannot tell how 
rough, how full of pain, how full of loneliness, 
another’s way may be? Can we do better than to 
think kindly, if for no other reason than because 
a kind thought can never come amiss? Can we 
do better than to act kindly, if for no other reason 
than because we are certain a kind act can hurt 
no one and may help ? 


po 























A DRAWING GAME. 


HE company is seated round a table, each 
member with a pencil and a sheet of paper. 
At the top of his sheet of paper each person 


writes what he thinks would be a good title for a | 
picture. Folding down the top of the paper so | 


that the writing is hidden, he passes it to the 
person at the right, who reads the title, and fold- 
ing it down again, draws something just below the 
folded line to represent the subject given. 

This, in turn, he passes on to the next person, 
who tries to make out what the picture illustrates, 








and writing down what he thinks it is, folds down | 
the picture, leaving his title visible, and passes it 
on again. Then begins the fun of illustrating the 
second title and passing the second picture on to 
the next person, who writes in his turn what he 
thinks this second picture represents. After pass- 
ing to the right once more, the papers are unfolded. 
The results are sure to be amusing. The point of 
the game is to make as ludicrous a drawing as 
possible. Those who have never drawn before 
will hardly be able to avoid this result, and those 
who can draw should try to represent their ideas 
very crudely or make caricatures. If the first 
title is so well and soberly executed that the 
person to whom it is next passed can guess the 
right title, and that title again is so well illustrated 
that the final subject is the same as the first one 
given, there is very little fun in the game. 

A girl who had declared that she could not even 
draw a straight line made an attempt to depict a 
party of tourists on top of a Paris omnibus. The 
result was that her right-hand neighbor congratu- 
lated himself on being able to recognize her draw- 
ing as a piece of a certain kind of currant-cake. 
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THE THEORY OF PRACTISING. 


‘ addition to the special rules that govern prac- 

tise upon each instrument in particular, there 

are certain fundamental principles that apply 
to all instruments alike. These are just as neces- 
sary as care in the use of the fingers, if a girl is to 
reach the highest musical attainment. 

To mention the ways in which you ought not 
to practise, it may be said first that you should 
never allow yourself to be a mere machine. To 
become a human metronome, or a mechanical 
device clicking out notes, is to build a wall across 
the path of progress; to set a limit of proficiency 
beyond which you cannot pass. The musician, 
like the elocutionist, lessens his chances of success 
by the habit of “parroting.”’ 

A frequent cause of this parroting is hurry, and 
this is the second trick to be avoided. Do not 
practise with one eye on the clock. When the 
desire to be off and away is keen, it may seem to 
you that the clock-hands will move more swiftly 
if the scales are whirled off in slipshod haste, or 
the bow is drawn hurriedly across the strings. 
Unfortunately, you thus not only hurt your play- 
ing, but you get free no sooner. 

On the other hand, you should not postpone 
your allotted period of practise until all your 
pastimes for the day are over. “Business before 
pleasure” is a motto that applies to the study of 
music as much as to other pursuits. And the girl 
who comes home jaded or excited by pleasures, 
and sits down to attempt scales or bowing, will 
find that she has little nervous vitality upon which 
to draw. By all means try to do your daily prac- 
tising, or at least the greater part of it, while you 
are fresh in mind and body. 

These three faults of practise are all obvious, 
even to the pupil herself. The next is subtler and 
more insidious. It consists in allowing interest 
in your musie so to master you that you devote 
your time only to what is most attractive. It is 
hard to condemn this fault entirely, for it often 
springs from a genuine love of music, which makes 
you delight in the more melodious exercises and 
pieces, to the neglect of the humbler scales, finger 
exercises, bowing or breathing exercises. 

But the fundamental fact of life, that what is 
most pleasurable is not necessarily most beneficial, 
applies to music practise. The earnest student 
must make up her mind at the start to swallow 
the unpalatable doses as well as the sweetmeats. 
Just as in athletics the hurdler must laboriously 
learn to “take’’ a hurdle by itself before he can 
run a race, so the would-be pianist must master 
scales before she can ever play through a piece 
filled with rippling runs. The music student who 
lives on “pretty pieces” and nothing else, stands 


| about as much chance of final success as the athlete 


who trains on cream puffs and chicken salad. 
Closely allied to this fault is the impulse that 
sets you to doing the kind of work at which you 


quick at memorizing, clever at improvising; and 
these things—sight-reading, memorizing, and the 
knack of improvisation—are great gifts for any 
| musician to possess, but it is not wise to devote 
the greater part of your practise to what comes 
easiest to you. Hammer rather at what fs hardest. 

And remember that, after all, practising con- 
cerns other human beings besides yourself. In 
the majority of cases it is not pleasant to hear. 


your practise the hours when the fewest number 
| of persons will be disturbed. And do not make 





| everything fortissimo. Technical skill does not | 


depend on dynamic power. Furthermore, in case 
you are not paying for your lessons, make every 
possible effort to use the time wisely, if only 
to reward those who are making the sacrifice 
for you. 

In a measure, telling how not to practise defines 
the proper methods of practising. First of all, 


are most apt. You may be good at sight-reading, 


Take all possible pains, therefore, to choose for | 


day. As far as possible, follow a fixed schedule. 
Just what the schedule shall be in each case, the 
teacher can best decide. 

Again, absolute concentration is necessary to 
attain results. This is looking at the question of 
parroting from the other side. It will not suffice 
merely to avoid being mechanical or languid. You 
must focus every thought and nerve on what you 
are doing, if you wish to produce the results that 
your teacher has outlined for you. 

Use your brain when you practise. You are not 
a slave to your teacher, but rather a coworker 
with him. Do not wait for him to explain every 
point of interpretation 

















collar of the same material as the waist, or of 
lace; and it should be: knotted loosely in front, 
not tied. 

A pretty finish for a plain waist, especially a 
square- or round-necked one, is the fichu-shaped 
lace collar pictured in Fig. 2. For this you will 
need a two-yard length of lace at least six inches 
wide. To shape the collar, fold the two-yard 
length of lace in the middle, and pin the scallops 
together so that they will not slip. Begin to cut 
the folded net close to the scallop in the center of 
the back, and slope gradually toward the end. 
This will leave a piece of net the shape of a 

sailor collar, with long, 





or phrasing. Try 
phrases and, indeed, 
whole pieces in differ- 
ent ways and various 


Eercsetes ett, 





tempos in order to de- 
termine which manner 
extracts the greatest 
possible amount of 
emotional power from 
the piece. In other 
words, do not treat the 
process of learning an 
instrument as an iron- 
bound task; it has the | 




















same flexibilities as 
other arts. 
Last, and most im- 














WMlove three sound a tittle bit— 
nd show what matehes should be made of : 


pointed ends. The lace 
is also the exact fichu 
shape, and having 
found the center of 
the back, it should be 
gathered on the shaped 
net collar, scantily in 
the back, and some- 
what fuller on the sides 
and front. No pattern 
is needed, but it will 
be well to experiment 
with a piece of old 














loth 
cloth, or even a news- 
\ — paper, before cutting 
into the lace. 
——— 








Escalloped mull and 





portant of all, try to 
put yourself in the spirit of the music. Be sym- 
pathetic to its shifting moods. If you have a 
tendency to be carried away by what you are 
playing, you are fortunate. Encourage rather 
than discourage the tendency. Those who declare 
that no real musie can be used in practising, are 
wrong. There are many compositions that are 
beautiful as well as helpful. 

Perhaps you have played one piece ten or twenty 
times as a mere finger exercise. But if on the 
twenty-first playing it suddenly dawns upon you 
that there is something in that piece more than 
mere notes, then you may begin to feel that you 
are progressing. The ability to understand and 
go straight to the heart of a composition, and the 
power so to reproduce it that the auditor shall be 
deeply moved by its power and beauty; this is the 
ideal toward which every theory of practise should 
strive, for in the end this is what distinguishes 
the great artist from the performer who merely 
produces notes correctly. 
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CHOCOLATE CREAM FUDGE. 


MATEUR candy-makers have often expressed 
A a wish to know the professional’s secret for 
making fudge of the particularly creamy and 
long-keeping variety. This is not a receipt for 
that kind, but for one that has the same excellent 
qualities, is free from glucose, and does not require 
the special, softer-than-fondant cream that is diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

Boil together until the thermometer registers 
two hundred and forty degrees—the stage known 
as “soft ball”—two cups of sugar, one cup ‘of milk, 
and one tablespoonful of butter. Add two ounces 
of melted unsweetened chocolate and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract. Remove the mass 
from the fire and stir into it one cup of fondant. 
When the liquid is creamy, pour it on waxed 
paper, mark it in squares before it sets too hard, 
and break it in pieces after it cools. The paper 
will come off easily when the candy is cold. 


* © 


ACCESSORIES ANY GIRL CAN MAKE. 


HIS is the month when the wise girl is be- 

ginning to think about her spring wardrobe. 

If she has learned the value of “‘left-overs”’ 
she knows how to util- 
ize odds and ends of 
ribbons, silks, laces and 
dress fabrics in_ re- 
newing her “ between- 
season”. gowns, and in 
making accessories for 
the summer wardrobe. 

Most scrap-bags will 
provide enough mate- 
rial to make several 
neckties on the order 
| of Fig. 1. Plain white 
batiste, lawn, mull, 
| light-weight linen or 
| silk are suitable for this 
tie, which should be 
bound with a bias fold 
of a contrasting shade 
of material. 

White batiste with a 
blue fold ornamented 
with French knots 
| done either in the same 
| shade as the binding or in black cotton makes an 

attractive and useful tie. It is cut in three pieces, 
| two short ends, and a longer one, each finished 
| separately. The longer piece is then attached 
to the two ends, stitched into place, and secured 
by a button covered with the colored material. 











Fig: | 


FiG. 3. 








point d@esprit make 
beautiful fichus. Another plan is to take a square 
of dotted Swiss, fold it crosswise, cut it diagonally, 
hem the raw edges, and trim with an edging of 
Valenciennes lace. You will thus have two pretty 
fichus. Only one yard of Swiss is required. 

If economy prohibits the use of real lace, small 
scallops can be slashed on the white mull which 
serves as the fichu foundation. These can be 
buttonholed neatly with white floss, and the ruffle 
further embellished 
with French knots of 
the floss. 

Among the most 
charming accessories 
shown in the fashion- 
able shops are those 
which represent a re- 
vival of the old “bib- 
and-tucker” idea. The 
one pictured in Fig. 6 
is an example of what 
ean be done with a 
three -quarter-of-a- 
yard length of mate- 
rial. This may be 
folded in the center, 
and a head-opening 
slashed; or it may be 
fitted across the shoul- 
ders and closed in the 
back, with three large 
buttons covered with 
the same material. 

White net was 
chosen for the over- 
blouse “bib” accessory 
here pictured. A ruffle of the same was scalloped 
and the edges buttonholed with white floss. French 
knots were embroidered between the scallops. A 
fleur-de-lis design was drawn in the center of the 
front by placing under the net a figure taken from 
a piece of wall-paper, and outlining it with a pencil. 
Embroidered French knots done in white floss 
made an effective design, and also gave an indi- 
vidual touch to the accessory. This over-blouse 
bib should be shaped in the back as in the front, 
with the pointed ends extending at least two and 
one-half inches below the waist line—three inches 
below if you have a high-waisted blouse. With 
such an arrangement an old blouse may be en- 
tirely remodeled without ripping the garment or 
cutting it over, and in this way an 
old-fashioned summer gown may 
be made to do duty another season. 
Net-covered buttons with French 
knots in white floss also give a finish 
to the back: The bib is secured at 
the waist line front and back with 
small patent fasteners. The bib 
may be worn with either a high- or 
low-necked blouse; but it is par- 
ticularly good with a low-necked 
gown. 

Another over-blouse arrange- 
ment, shown in Fig. 5, is a little more 
elaborate. Itis a bolero or bretelle 
affair to wear with a separate skirt 
and lingerie waist, and gives the 
one-piece effect. It should be made 
of the same material as the skirt,— 
either silk or soft wool batiste,— 
and trimmed with narrow bias folds 
of silk. Lace ruffles may be attached 
ut the armholes or not, as desired. 
The wide crushed girdle of silk 
closes in the back with hooks or 
patent fasteners under silk-covered 
buttons. 

A girdle especially suitable for a 
girl with a slender waist is shown 
in Fig. 3. It may be worn as a separate acces- 





One-eighth of a yard of white goods twenty-| sory, or with a blouse of the same material. 
seven inches wide will make the foundation, but | Three yards of satin ribbon—usually blue or 


in order to secure a true | black—are needed for the girdle and the loops. 


» bias one-fourth of a yard | To make it, two lengths of ribbon a little longer 


of colored material is 
necessary. A penny 
skein of washable em- 
broidery silk will provide 
the French knots. 

For a China silk waist, 

or any plain silk blouse, this tie is especially 
| suitable. If the waist is white the entire tie may 
| be made of white silk, the bias folds being French- 


1 
| . 
FIG. 4. 


than the waist measurement are necessary. These 
are crushed on a plain silk foundation, and secured 
at the sides by satin-covered buttons. Two long 
loops of ribbon stand upright, and one loop and 
two ends fall at the waist line. Small balls of 
satin padded with cotton wadding give an attract- 
ive finish to the ends of the ribbon. A pretty 
touch of color, popular this season, may be added 
by using scarlet satin for the balls, and making 


| absolute regularity is advisable. A half-hour of | Knotted with fast black embroidery silk; or the | them in imitation of cherries. A tie to match 
practise one day and an hour and a half the next | bias folds may be of black or colored silk. The | can be made with little bunches of cherries dan- 
| will not give the same results as an hour every | tie should be worn with a plain high standing | gling from it. Scarlet embroidery silk, matching 























Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Emleotve for Coughs and Sore Throat. No opiates. 
Sample free. JOHN I. BRowN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


Fine Garden For 
Cot down cost 0 Siving by growing vegetables 
in yard. This splendid assortment of vegetable 
ne flower seeds is big value at $2.20— our 


introductory price only 94¢. Complete 
duactions for planting, cultivating and harvesting, /ree. Write 
postal for catal jog. 0.8. Jones Seed Co., Box 133-E,Sioux Falis,8. 




















. Army Revolvers... $1.65 up | rmy Tents... 
= 'pt'g Rifles 1.48 * * Swords. 








_ “* Overcoats...... 
ue with 1912 supp 8 pages, regu- 
a clopedia 6000 illustrations (ready Feb- 
ruary), ——_ Se papoes. FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 
't Auction, 501 Broadway, N.Y. 











onaGood Motorcycle is some », 


MM accne: $140. to $240. Py 
Allllatest improvements. Free engine clutch, 
ete. ts wanted in open territory. Mail 

ene =. for handsome new cat goes. 
AMERICAN MOTOR WORKS "wc — 


Varicose veins is poorly nourished, liable 


to infection and degeneration, 

Veins. with rapid formation of ulcers, 
which are healed with diffi- 

Our Seamless Heel 


STOCKINGS 


e the best treatment for this 
— have 

yet discovered. hey immedi- 
ately check the development of 
trouble, and begin at once re- 
storing the veins to normal 
eane m. Ask us for book- 

ith self-measure direc- 


tions and prices. 
Co., Elastic 
201 Oxford St. Mass. 


Prof. Beery’s Grand 


Horse-Trainer’s Prospectus 
Every horse owner should 
et this book from Prof. Jesse FREE! 
— aes of Horse ee 


Tamers. 

levy herece should e. on een of subduing 
and controlling balky, tricky, scary, vicious 
horses without the use of whips, curb bits and 
other cruel devices. Every man who is looking 
a assoheesien thatpays $1-200 | ee sy 000 a year 


hen ae nd are making bi 
money as profession 
Horse Trainers with the 
aid of Prof. Beery’s won- 
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derful system. Train 
Emmett White, of Kalo- a Colt in 
na, towa, writes: “I would 8 Hours! 


not take eed See what & 704 
have a y judge of my success when 
I tell you that t have been able to buy a home and 
an au — solely through earnings as taught t by 
— methods. Iam 
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aoe Friendshi 
orklng a a pair of horses that ch 
‘erent 


N. Y., writes: “Iam 
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them and FX, 
and hove me Ssdered $400 
them for $110.”" 


a few lessons 

the pair. I bought 

Better write today to make sure of the grand free 

| gy 's Prospectus. Tell me all about rout 
rse. 


PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box 17-A PLEASANT HILL, OHIO 









A TABLESPOONFUL OF SOAP POWDER 
SHOULD WEIGH AN OUNCE AND MAKE A 
QUART OF SOLID SOAP PASTE 


PEARLINE 


is Condensed—Dry Soap. 
Powder—in the smallest | 


possible Bulk. 


A Tablespoonful of 
PEARLINE weighs twice 
as much or more than the 
Fluffed Powders when 
they are dried. 


Therefore—use for any 
purpose 4 to 2 as much 
PEARLINE as you do of 
these Fluffed-Moisture La- 


den Powders. 
Too Muct 

Is not so 

Good a 

Just 

Enougt 





| entirely covered with 
| soutache or rat-tail 
| braid. A new imported 


| braid laced back and 
| forth in lattice fashion. 
.| The buttonholes also 
| are trimmed with sou- 


| model has buttons of 


ee ee er eee ae 
CONTINUING THE GIRLS’ PAGE FOR FEBRUARY 


in color, and twisted, or red soutache, serves well 
for securing the cherries. 

The popularity of braid for trimming the new 
tailored spring suits is resulting in many artistic 
designs, not only in costumes, but in accessories 
| as well. Some of the 
| newest separate gir- 
| dles have tiesto match, 





cloth with soutache 


tache, braided as 
shown in Fig. 4. An 
old tailored suit 
treated in this way 
will take on an entirely 
new appearance. As 
the braid is merely 
basted in place and afterward sewn, any deft- 
fingered girl can put it on. 





FIG. 6. 





| ward with an embroidery needle. 


For linen dresses, nothing is prettier than buttons 


. 
covered with the same material, braided or em- 


broidered with a few stitches of floss. A button 
mold is covered with the goods, the center of it 
found, and the work done from the center out- 
One long stiteh 
with two short ones should be taken on each side. 
This is repeated until the four sides are covered. 
The long-and-short-stitch is easy to do, and im- 
proves the appearance of a plain linen-covered 
button—as French knots do. 

These are a few of the many accessories that 
| can be made with a little time and patience, and 
| the aid of the scrap-bag. 


® © 


To Turn Edges in Sewing.—In almost every 
kind of sewing there are edges of cloth to be 
turned under, and when the material is heavy or 
stiff, basting becomes laborious and often difficult. 
To make it easier, or even to take the place of it 
altogether, turn the desired edge and press it in 
place with a hot flat-iron. The pressing takes but 
a few minutes, gives a much smoother effect than 
basting, and if done carefully, will leave no places 
where the raw edge will roll back. For turning 
hems on cotton cloth, the flat-iron is almost indis- 
| pensable. The hems can be pressed into place 
| with no necessity for basting afterward. The work 
is done better by the iron than by the needle, and in 
much less time. 
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WALKING AS A SPORT. 


walking as a sport. If you observe the people 

on the street,—the girls and women, particu- 
larly,—the reason for this will be plain: nearly 
every one in taking steps puts her heel down first. 

You have probably read the directions for cor- 
rect walking or have heard them in the gymna- 
sium—‘ Carry the body erect, the chest well 
forward; swing the legs from the hips; bend the 
knees but slightly; step squarely on the ball of 
| the foot with the toes inclined outward; relax 

the ankles as you put the foot down.” 

The most important part of these directions is, 
“Step squarely on the ball of the foot.” The 
| chances are that you have tried walking in that 
way for a few yards, and have in the end fallen 
back into your habitual gait. Make up your mind 
that walking is as much of a sport as golf or 
tennis, and try it again. Just as you must practise 
to get a straight drive or an accurate serve, you 
must practise to make the correct walk seem 
natural and easy. 

At first it seems too springy and uncertain. You 
tend to walk on tiptoe. That is, of course, because 
you are trying to break the old habit of stepping 
heel first. Keep at it; after trying the correct 
walk for half a mile or so, you will find that it 
begins to seem natural. Your heels complete the 
step almost instantaneously, and motion becomes 
pleasurable. 

There is no doubt that beneficial effects come 
from stepping on the ball of the foot. When the 
correct step is taken the body is necessarily 
held erect, and there is much less jarring of the 
spine, and much less misdirected energy. The 
correct position of the body brings freer, deeper 
breathing. If you cannot have an automobile or 
an aeroplane, adopt nature’s own provision for 





motion. 

Walking in the right way gives you a feeling of 
lightness that is a real pleasure. At first some of 
the muscles in the calf of the leg feel the strain. 
That is because they are unused muscles, but they 
ought not to remain idle. Before long the fatigue 
disappears, and you can walk a great distance 
without feeling weary. 

To feel wholesome, refreshing muscular fatigue 
is good for you. But do not regard the correct 
walk as a duty; learn it and practise it because 
it is good sport. 

Gay Gs) 


A PAPER SACHET. 


SIMPLE sachet may be made by placing the 
powder in a square of white or colored 
paper, and folding it in the way that a drug- 

gist folds medicine powders, or with one end 
| tucked under the other, as papers containing 
| needles are folded. 
| The paper is then tied 
| with narrow ribbon 
{of a color that con- 
| trasts with the paper. 
A dozen of these 
sachet packets en- 
closed in a neat box 
makes a useful and inexpensive gift. 











They have 
the added merit of occupying little space, and 
when their odor is dissipated, they can be burned 
E | with no regret. 


F may never have occurred to you to think of | 


an easy, buoyant, exhilarating means of loco-| ¢ 
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The Winning of 
Barbara Worth 


Best Selling Novel in all the World. 
Sales May Reach 1,000,000 Copies. 


- HE Winning of Barbara Worth,” Harold Bell Wright's 
latest story, is a romance of Western desert reclama- 
tion. In its publication and sale, this book has broken 

all records in the history of novel-making. The enormous 
first edition of 500,000 copies (by far the largest single edition 
of a novel ever printed) is now practically exhausted, and 
the indications are that the million mark may be reached. 
Companion subscribers who wish to read this book should 
take advantage of our generous offer before it is too late. The 
book is cloth bound, contains 511 pages, has cover jacket 
in colors and six full-page illustrations by F. Graham Cootes. 


Our Special Offer 


FOR A LIMITED TIME 


For a limited time only a copy of this book 
will be presented to any Companion subscriber 
who secures and sends us one new subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion at $1.75. We will 
pay postage. This book cannot be purchased 
anywhere for less than $1.30 net. 














Cleveland Plain Dealer —“ The Calling of Dan Matthews” 
was a fine tale; “ The Shepherd of the Hills” was an inspiration. And 
now he sends us “The Winning of Barbara Worth”—the best thing 
he has done so far . . . a twentieth century epic. 

Chicago Record-Herald — It is a novel with “body,” with a 
large and timely idea back of it, with sound principles under it, and 
with a good crescendo of dramatic thrills. 


Address orders and make remittances payable to 


PERRY MASON eee. 201 Columbus we wen Mass. 
Sp isaveces wcucor coer 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated k 1t 


r weekly p ‘a 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, y 
countries. Entered at the 
ass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
dircetly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. | 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money | 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


e Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











APOPLEXY. 


HE word generally means a 
sudden paralysis caused by 

the rupture of a blood-vessel in 
the brain; it is popularly called 
a “stroke.” It is a result of a 
softening of the arteries that 
often follows primary harden- 
ing, or arteriosclerosis. The 
disease is a cemmon accom- 
paniment of old age, so common indeed that it is 
regarded by many as the one characteristic senile 
change. 

It is not confined to old age, however, for many 
comparatively young men who have gone too fast 
and too far in the pursuit of wealth, or who have 
met with reverses and have worried unduly over 
them, have hardening arteries, and are killed or 
disabled by apoplexy. In their hardened blood- 
vessels there may be softening spots which, bulged 
by the hydraulic pressure of the blood, form little 
aneurisms. A little extra Strain on the vessels, 
caused by some violent emotion, or the lifting of a 
heavy weight, or running to catch a train, may 
then rupture one or more of these little aneurisms, 
and so let the blood pour into the brain tissue. 

If the blood escapes rapidly and in large amount, 
it causes immediate loss of consciousness and 
paralysis; if the blood escapes gradually’ and in 
small amount, it causes either severe headache, 
and tingling and numbness in one or more of the 
limbs, or progressive loss of power, gradual dulling 
of the mental faculties and ultimate unconscious- 
ness. 

Apoplexy is not always fatal; indeed, complete 
recovery without any paralysis sometimes occurs. 
The sufferer’s immediate fate is commonly decided 
in two or three days—either he dies without re- 
gaining consciousness or his mental faculties 
gradually return. He is then seen to be paralyzed, 
in either one arm or in one leg, or in one side of 
the face, or in all three. In less serious cases the 
paralysis lessens, the facial expression becomes 
normal, and thé limbs regain their power. Even 
when the paralysis is permanent, there is almost 
always more or less improvement for some weeks 
after the stroke. 

Apoplexy can be treated only by the physician, 
but those who fear an attack can do much to avert 
it. Quiet and calm should for them be the rule of 
life. They should never make any severe muscu- 
lareffort. They should never run for cars or climb 
stairs quickly. They should avoid hearty meals 
and the drinking of much fluid, even water, at any 
one time. 





DEGREES OF NEATNESS. 


HAT notable housewife of 

old Knutsford—the “Cran- 
ford” of Mrs. Gaskell—who 
trained her maid when crossing 
the drawing-room to hop from 
figure to figure of the large- 
patterned carpet lest her shoes 
should soil the light cream 
ground-color, was not without 
her kindred in New England. On this side of the 
water newspaper paths have been laid across 
more than one cherished parlor carpet, and patches 
of sunshine have been faithfully chased about with 
newspapers outspread upon the floor or sheets 
pinned upon the wall. 

To-day, although the modern housekeeper wel- 
comes sunshine, she dreads dust more than ever; 
for whereas her predecessors thought it merely 
untidy, she knows that it is dangerous. But she 
fights it by modern methods: she discards the 
futile feather duster, she uses the vacuum cleaner, 
she does away with heavy, stuffy draperies and 
irremovable carpets. She is not the slave to her 
ideals of cleanliness that the admired housewife 
of an earlier day too often was. 

An elderly lady, herself for many years the head 
of an exquisitely kept house, relates with glee 
how, in her inexperienced youth, she first learned 
her mother-in-law’s true opinion of her housekeep- 
ing. That wise and competent matron had never 
criticized, and had given advice only when asked 
for it. But there came atime when she fell ill, and 
the son and his wife came to stay with her. 

“Of course,” says the daughter-in-law, “I kept 
the house. -My mother-in-law, having to surrender 
the reins, did so completely; she never interfered, 
she never even asked how things were going. For 
my part, I thought they were going pretty well. 
Then one day I came up-stairs unexpectedly, and 
overheard her talking to Aunt Thirza. 

“*She’s a dear child, and she’s doing her best,’ 
she lamented, “‘but, O Thirza, whenever I let my 








mind wander to the parlor, I feel that I can’t face | 
a dusty funeral with proper Christian resignation!’ 


“Aunt Thirza said that she was better, and that 
there wouldn’t be a funeral; she added that the 
house looked very nice, and that Nelly seemed a 
neat little housekeeper. But that did not console 
my mother-in-law. 

“*T wouldn’t say it to any one out of the family,’ 
she said, with a groan, ‘but, Thirza, she’s only 
legs-of-the-table neat; tops-of-the-pictures neat- 
ness simply isn’t in her!’” 
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BEANS AND COFFEE WITH GRANT. 


HERE are occasions when the company and 

not the food that is served determines the 
character of a meal. In some circumstances the 
most frugal luncheon may be not only satisfying 
but memorable. Mr. Howells and Mark Twain 
once went to New York to see General Grant ona 
little matter of business. In ““My Mark Twain,” 
Mr. Howells describes the interview—and the 
luncheon : 


Clemens made the appointment, and we went to 
find Grant in his business office—that place where 
his business innocence was afterward so betrayed. 

He was very simple and very cordial, and I was 
instantly the more at home with him, because his 
voice was the soft, rounded, Ohio River accent to 
which my years were earliest used from my steam- 
boating uncles, my earliest heroes. 

It is not irreverent to Clefhens to say that Grant 
seemed to like finding himself in company with 
two literary men, one of whom at least he could 
make sure of; and unlike that silent man he was 
reputed. he talked constantly, and so far as he 

ht, he talked literature. At least, he talked of 
John Phoenix, that delightfulest of the early Pacific 
slope humorists, whom he known under his 
real name of George H. Derby, when they were 
fellow cadets at West Point. 

It was mighty pretty, as Pepys would say, to 
see the delicate deference Clemens paid our plain 
hero, and the manly respect with which he listened. 

While Grant talked, his luncheon was brought 
in from some unassuming restaurant near by, and 
he asked us to join him in the baked beans and 
coffee, which were served us in a little room out of 
the office with about the same circumstance as at 
a railroad refreshment counter. 

The baked beans and coffee were of about the 
railroad-refreshment quality ; but eating them with 
Grant was like sitting down to baked beans and 
coffee with Julius Cesar or Alexander or some 
other great Plutarchan captain. 
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THE GREEN SUN OF EGYPT. 


N Egypt, where the atmosphere is very clear, the 

green tints of the sunset light are peculiarly 
distinct. As the sun descends nearer and nearer 
to the horizon, and is immensely enlarged, its 
rays suddenly become for an instant of a brilliant 
green. Then a succession of green rays suffuses 
the sky well nigh to the zenith. 


The same phenomenon occurs at sunrise, but 
less conspicuously. Sometimes, at sunset, just as 
the last portion of the sun’s disk vanishes, its color 
changes from green to blue; and so also after it 
has disappeared the sky near the horizon is green, 
while toward the zenith it is blue. 

The fact was of course observed by the ancient 
Egyptians, and references thereto are found in 
their sacred writings. Day was the symbol of life, 
and night that of death. The setting sun, being 
identified with Osiris, that god became king of the 
dead. The setting sun was green; therefore 
Osiris, as the nocturnal deity of the dead, was 
painted green. 

The splendid coffins of the high priests of Ammon 
ya mange A depict the green sun, and the funeral 
deities are all colored green. This association of 
“death’’ with “green” was undoubtedly due to the 
green tints of the Egyptian sun at sunset. 
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A TRIFLE, IF YOU PLEASE. 


HE Oriental speaks naturally in metaphor. 

Even the children continually use figures of 
speech, which are often poetical and always sug- 
gestive. The Washington Star thus quotes Bishop 
Oldham, a missionary bishop of the Methodist 
church. He writes from Singapore. 


I wish you could hear some of the expressive 
phrases of the native boys. A lad the other day 
wee describing to me the abstemiousness of his 
ather. : 

“Oh, he is content with very little,’ he said. 
“Such a very little!” Here he pointed to the 
ground.’ “No more than the water in the holes 
made by a chicken’s feet.” 

He smiled and resumed : 

“He eats nothing. A grain or two of rice con- 
tents him. You should see him at his meals. He 
is like a hound munching flies.” 
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AN APPROACHING CALAMITY. 


BRIGHT girl in one of the New York public 

schools asked leave of her teacher to be absent 
for half a day, on the ground that her mother had 
received a telegram saying that company was 
coming. 


“‘Tt’s my father’s half-sister and her three boys,” 
said the pupil, anxiously, ‘“‘and mother doesn’t see 
how she ean do without me, those boys always act 
so.” 

Referring her to the printed list of the reasons 
that justify absence, the teacher asked her if her 
case came under any of them. 

“T think it might come under this head, Miss 
Potter,” said the girl, pointing to the words, 
“Domestic affliction.” 
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Companion Subscriptions 
at $1.75 
FOR A LIMITED TIME 





We have received so many letters from 
workers who wish to complete lists of 
new subscriptions, asking us to extend 
the time during which subscriptions 
may be taken at $1.75, that we have 
decided to continue the old price, $1.75, 
on both new and renewal subscriptions 
until March 30, 1912, after which the 
price will be $2.00 to all. 

We shall be particularly glad to have 
renewing subscribers take advantage 
of this opportunity. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Publishers. 
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May We Show You All 
of Spring’s New Styles? 


Will you write to-day for your FREE copy 
of the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style Book—show- 
ing complete Fashions for Spring ? 

This advertisement gives you an opportunity to 
secure clothes of greater beauty and becomingness 

you have ever bought before. 

It gives you an opportunity to know all of Spring’s 
fascinating new styles, to see what is worn in New 
York, and to select from everything new the fash- 
ions best suited to you. 

And above all—it presents to you an opportunity 
to save money. 

All of these edvantnnse are yours—through the 
“NATIONAL” Style Book— which shows for your 
advantage 200 pages of new fashions in all kinds of 
apparel at “‘NATIONAL” prices. 

Read again the advantage your “NATIONAL” Style 
Book offers—consider the full measureof pleasure,of 
personal satisfaction it offers and write for it ° 


TAILORED SUITS 
Measure $12.90 to $30 


Samples of Materials Sent Free 


These beautiful Made-to- Measure Suits alone 
would amply repay you for writing for your Style 
Book. Each suit is cut and made to the customer’s 


So in writing for pone Style Book be sure to state 
whether you wish samples of materials for 
“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits. Upon request we will 
send you free a lib- 

eral assortment 

of samples, in- 

elu the 


new Spri 
weaves and 






May We 
Save You 

Dollars 
On Your 


Apparel ? 


Never in the 
history of the 
“NATIONAL” 


een so at- 
tractive. Nev- 
er has your 
saving been 
so large. 
In every kind 
of apparel 
“NATIONAL” 
rices are the 


ta) 


saving the 
“NATIONAL” 
ers you. 
Waists 
Skirts 
Lingeri 


98c. to $6.98 . to . 
$1.49 9.98 | J 35c. ‘* $4.98 


je and 
Wash Dresses 2.98 ‘‘ 15.98 


oe Does Pa “ 17.98 +f 2 
Ready-' 98" 8.98 
10.98 “‘ 17.98 | Silk Dresses for 

Hats 1.98 “‘ 19.75 | Misses and Small 
Plumes 1.00 “* 25.00 | Women 7.98‘ 11.98 
oats an Coats for Misses 
‘apes 5.98 ** 15.98 Small Women 
Hoves © 50c.“ 3.95 7.98 10.98 
louse Suits for Misses 

as < Small Women 
Petticoats  59c. ‘‘ 9.98 15.98 


Junior Dresses 
and Coats 1.98“ 9.98 
Children’ 


8 
and Coats 1.25‘ 4.98 
Infants’ 











Wear 35c.“ 3.49 
+, 638 Son's Ok 
's Clothing 
and Purses 25c. ‘‘ 3.49 1.49 16.98 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
We prepay Postage and expre: e on all our goods 
to any part of the world. Eve ry “ NATIONAL” Gar- 
ment has the “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag attached. 
This tag says that you may return any garment not 
satisfactory to you and we will refund your money 
and pay express charges both ways. 





This Book will be sent you Free by return 
mail if you send your name and address 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


‘219 W. 24th Street, New York City 


It’s Baker’s 
and 


” ~ 2 

It’s Delicious 
ace ™~ Made by a 
perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
blended, it 
is of the 
finest quality, full strength 
and absolutely pure and 
healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 tb. and 1 Ib. 
cans, het weight. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
































Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best ever 
My new Seed Catalogue is a wonder. Con- 
tains everything in seeds, bulbs, small fruits 
and plants worth growing. 600 illustrations; 
176 pages. Any gardener sending his name on 
a postal card can have it for the asking. Send 
Jor it today. Address 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 6 cents (stamps) mention this 
BE paver, I will enclose in the catalogue 
a 
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At 30,000,000 
Meals Daily! 


That is an estimate, Madam, 
based on the number of packages 
of Shaker Salt we sell. 

Think how much better people 
must like this salt to buy it in such 
amounts. 

The famous hotels, restaurants, 
etc., seldom serve any other kind. 
Neither will you, once you have 
tried it, for it never clogs or sticks 
—no matter the weather. 


Always Flows Freely 


Shaker Salt is made in a plant 
where we take from salt, daily, 
more than five tons of impurities. 

It comes /o you clean in a perfect 
package, with a handy spout for 
filling salt shakers. 

You are missing the best salt 
unless you use “‘Shaker.’’ Won't 
you try it and see? 











Ask your dealer 
today. 10c at most 
good grocers. 

Ask also about 
Diamond Crystal 
Cooking Salt— 
flaked — the new, 


SHAKER 
&. 


€24 


ga salt for ; a ¢ 
itchen use. 
Diamond Crystal PALA LE 
Salt Company ‘ 
St. Clair, Mich. 
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THE HOME OF CAPT. THOMAS FITCH (YANKEE DOODLE). 


ern Connecticut, midway between Bridge- 

port and Stamford, there stands by the side 
of a quiet lane that leads down a sloping hill- 
side to the marshy banks of a salt inlet from 
Long Island Sound, a weather - beaten pre- 
Revolutionary house known as the Home of 
**Yankee Doodle. ’” 

History and tradition find rich material in 
the old town. From the barter of land from 
the Indians in 1640 for ‘‘eight fathoms of 
wampum, six coats, ten hatchets, ten hoes, 
ten knives, ten scissors, ten jewsharps, ten 
fathoms of tobacco, three kettles of six hands 
about, and ten looking glasses,’’ to the dis- 
tribution of lots, the building and ordering of 
a ‘‘meeting house,’ and the beginning of 
colonial struggle and Revolutionary revolt, 
the stories illumine the life of early Connecti- 
cut with the light of courage and heroism. 
But among all the local traditions none is of 
so wide an interest as that which tells of the 
origin of the precious old doggerel song of 
‘*Yankee Doodle. ’’ 

Yankee Doodle Fitch, they say, was the son of 
Governor Fitch of the Connecticut Colony, who 


|’ Norwalk, a picturesque old town in south- 





HOUSE AT RENSSELAER, N. Y., IN WHICH 
“YANKEE DOODLE” WAS WRITTEN. 


served during the years 1754-1766. The gov- 
ernor was well-known for his protest against 
taxation without representation, written at the 
request of the General Court and submitted to 
the British government in 1764. <A portion of 
his house is still standing on East Avenue, 
the main highway of the earliest settlement. 
Not far from it, but hidden by trees across the 
road, stands the house that the governor built 
for his eldest son. He purchased the land for 
it in 1764 for one hundred and fifty pounds. 
This is the historic Yankee Doodle house. It 
became the property of Capt. Thomas Fitch, 
after his marriage, when he returned to Nor- 
walk in 1763. 


In 1755 Capt. Thomas Fitch enlisted in the | 


colonial army. He fought in the French and 
Indian warfare, and in the course of his mili- 
tary career he had to join a detachment of 
British regulars quartered near East Albany 
and ordered to go on an expedition to Ticon- 
deroga and Louisburg. 

His company of ragged Continentals was 
not, maybe, a *‘dandy’’ one. 


ance was raw and ungainly. As the company 
marched into the town with the gaunt young 
captain at its head, it provoked an English- 
man’s derisive wit. ‘‘So that’s your Yankee 
Doodle!”’ he exclaimed. *‘‘He is a dandy !’’ 
The joke took hold of the British regulars. 
A surgeon attached to the British staff wrote 
the first doggerel verses of the song, adapted 


from an old Dutch jargon more or less familiar 


at the time: 

Yanker didee doodle down, 
Didee dudel lawnter, 
Yankee viver, voover, vown, 
Botermelk und Tawnter! 

This is said to have become 
Yankee Doodle came to town 
Riding on a pony. 
He stuck a feather in his cap 
And called it “macaroni”! 


The rough satire clung with its nickname of 
Yankee Doodle to Capt. Thomas Fitch, as apt 
epithets will, and when he had proved the 
real worth of his ragged men and his own 
ability, the American troops adopted the nick- 
name for themselves. 

So popular did the song become that it is 
most closely related to later years, when it 
became a Revolutionary ballad, and was sun 


Whatever their | 
inward worth of courage, their outward appear- | 


| with gusto by the American soldiers. Capt. 

Thomas Fitch later came home to the little 
| town of Norwalk, and began his married life 
in the old house which still bears his nick- 
name. It has always been known as the Home 
of Yankee Doodle. ; 

It escaped British pillage during the Revo- 
lution, when General Tryon and his British 
soldiers burned most of the houses of the Nor- 
walk community. Likea veteran it still battles 
honorably against wind and weather, with the 
same rough show of sturdiness and unyielding 
courage that distinguished its Yankee Doodle 
owner when fighting with the British regulars 
long ago. 


A TRAVELING DRAGON. | 


N up-to-date automobile convinced the 
faithful in a small Balkan village that 
Allah still had surprises in store for the 

unwary. In ‘‘My Balkan Tour,’’ Roy Trevor 
| tells of a delighted but awestruck group that 
gathered about the machine when it came to a 
| halt in a remote village in the Balkans. 


| An aged peasant, a _— of the old type, | 
his brown face deeply marked by wrinkles, yet 
his eyes bright beneath a spotless turban, had 
been examining the tale windows at the back 
of the tonneau. Walking sedately along, he 
had come into the line of the exhaust, and the 
hot blast must have caught his legs just be- 
neath the knee. Hada Turkish yataghan de- 
scended upon his back, he could not have given 
voice to a more blood-curdling yell, and he | 
leaped backward nearly four feet. 
Peace was gradually restored, and an excited 
crowd gathered round the exhaust, ey ata 
moment’s notice to seek safety in flight. I 
called to Sheila, who had been driving, to | 
accelerate quickly, which she promptly did, 
and a cloud of blue spurted from the back. 
When the haze cleared I was the only person 
within twenty feet of the car, and as the 
engine was just running, I beckoned the crowd 
to come nearer. As though carrying their lives 
| in their hands, two or three of the boldest ap- 
| proached. I placed my hand over the exhaust, 
|and invited them to do the same. Two men, 
| summoning up courage, did so, and held their 
| brown hands against the hot air. I heard a | 
| word which sounded like ‘**Zmai !’’ which we 
afterward discovered means a dragon, the gen- 
| eral — being that the strange monster we 
| rode breathed out of the exhaust, and the 
| quivering of the mud-guards, and so forth, 
| was its eagerness to be off. 
| Mounting to my seat, we were ready to pro- 
| ceed. I leaned forward and opened the cut- 
out, and at that moment Sheila slipped in the 
| **first’’ and opened the throttle. Several things 
| happened at once; the car bounded forward 
| like a rocket, emitting an ear-splitting noise. 
| A blue haze encircled us, and we caught fleet- 
| ing glimpses out of the corner of our eyes of 
the crowd tumbling over one another in their 
haste to get away from the anger of ‘‘the 
dragon, ’’ that spoke in so loud a voice. Thus 
we left them; from out of the great beyond we 
had come, and into the distance we vanished, 
leaving a memory behind us that will be talked 
about through many a winter’s evening. 
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STUDENT SHREWDNESS. 
THE weaknesses of professors will continue 
to the end of time to be fair game for the 
designing undergraduate. Frederic Har- 
rison, in his ‘‘Autobiographic Memories, ’’ tells 
the following story of Doctor Gaisford, once 
dean of Christ Church College, Oxford, a typi- 
cal ‘‘head’’ of the old school—whose autocratic 
disposition did not eseape the notice of his 
pupils. 
| A veteran student of the house is fond of 
| telling how, in spite of formal orders of the 
tutors that no ergraduate should have leave 
to attend the Derby, he succeeded by telling 
Doctor Gaisford that his tutor had declared 
that not even the dean himself could break the 
college rule. 

*‘What!’’ said the dean. ‘‘They tell you I 
cannot give leave? I give you leave, sir—and 
report this order to your tutor !’’ 





A SOFT ANSWER. 
CCORDING to Punch, it was an irascible 
lieutenant who called down the engine- 
room tube. | 
‘*Ts there a blithering idiot at the end of this | 
tube?’’ he demanded. | 
A pleasant voice from the engine-room re- | 


sponded : 
‘*Not at this end, sir.’’ 
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THE OFFICIAL 


Boy Scout Knife 


How You Can Get It 
Free of Charge 


This is the official Knife for the Boy Scouts of 
America, as recommended by their National 
Committee on Equipment. The indorsement 
of this Committee, together with the fact that 
the Knife is made by one of our largest and 
most reliable manufacturers, will commend it 
to Companion subscribers as 

a most desirable pocket tool. 








The Illustration Shows Actual Size. 








A Convenient Can-Opener A Useful Leather Punch or Reamer 











DESCRIPTION 


The illustrations suggest but a very few of the uses to which this handy Knife 
may be put. It really combines four useful tools and a jack-knife all in one. 
By opening the proper blade, it becomes in turn a 


JACK-KNIFE, SCREW-DRIVER, LEATHER PUNCH OR 
REAMER, TACK-LIFTER, CAN-OPENER. 


The blades are made from the best English cutlery steel, and finely tem- 
pered to retain their cutting qualities indefinitely. The handle is of stag, 
brass-lined, and fitted with German silver bolsters, name-plate and shackle. 
The motto of the Boy Scouts of America, ‘Be Prepared,” together with the 
insignia of the Scout Movement, is etched on the knife-blade and engraved 
upon the name-plate. 


AN OFFER TO COMPANION 
SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


Send us, any time between January 18th and March 30th, 
one new subscription for The Youth’s Companion, with $1.75 to 
pay for it, and we will present you with one of these Official Boy 
Scout Knives just as described in this announcement. We will 
pay the postage on the Knife. Price of Knife $1.00, post-paid. 


Address Orders to PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Satin Gloss 


Liquid 
A, Stove Polish 


Ready for instant use ; no mixing or prepar- 
ing necessary. Non-inflammable, therefore 
absolutely safe. No matter how red 
your stove may be, one application of 
Satin Gloss Polish will cover it and produce 
a brilliant luster that will make it look 
like new. The easiest and cleanest to 
aise of any polish ever made—a wonder- 
ful improvement over stove polish in cake, 
paste or powder form. Comes in cans 
with a screw top easy to open. 
Next time order Satin Gloss, the 
| \ improved stove polish. 
. Ask your dealer for it. 


) SATIN GLOSS POLISH COMPANY, 











Portiand, Maine. 
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The Wonderful Purity 
of This Free-Flowing Salt 


This ultra-purified, ever-dry Shaker Salt is made of salt 
which has been given a government score of 997-10 per cent 
purity. Our own elaborate process removes the dangerous 
gypsum and lime, found in all ordinary salt. Gypsum is the 
gall-stone former. This dread impurity is entirely elim- 
inated by our EXCLUSIVE process. 


Shaker Salt 


sells for but 10c (east of the Rockies). So it costs no more 
to have salt in your salt shakers that is pure, dry and fine. 

Do away with unsanitary, mussy, lumpy bag salt. Order 
the moisture-proof 10c package of Shaker Salt of your grocer 
today. The package has a patent spout for filling shakers— 
a great convenience. 

Free library slip with each package. Beautiful cut-glass 
salt shaker for two trade-marks and ten 2-cent stamps. Ask 
your grocer. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company 


St. Clair, Michigan 
Makers of the Purest Salt in the World 
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( STICKNEY & POOR'S | 
MUSTARD 


Gives such universal satisfac- 
tion that thousands of New 
England Housewives use this 
brand exclusively. 


The contents of each and every 

ackage of mustard or spice 
ee our name are pure and 
of fine quality. 





Any Grocer Can Supply You. 
——|s) 
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SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The “Universal” Food Chopper 


We offer the No. 1 fam- 
ily size. It chops all kinds 


of meat, raw or cooked, 
and all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables into clean - cut, 
uniform pieces, fine or 
coarse as wanted. 


9 


Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- 
press, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 5 lbs. 

9 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Corona Self-Basting Roaster. 


, Corona is the only one-piece | 

Roaster with a hot-air jacket round 

the sides and bottom which will cook 

all roasts without danger of burning. ®@ 

It is made from a single sheet of steel, 

drawn out cold. There is not a seam 

or crack anywhere for the accumulation 

of grease; neither are there any separate 

pans or parts to clean. The bottom of 

the roasting pan does not touch the floor 

of the oven, and every part is enameled | 

alike—a hard, durable, glossy surface. 

ge ’ It is as easily cleaned as a plate, and 

. > . can always be kept sweet and clean. 

The special construction of the cover 

causes the meat juices and steam which 

rise from the bottom of the Roaster to 

drop down again on the top of the * 

roast, keeping the meat well basted. | 
e 





OUR GUARANTEE. We allow thirty days’ trial. If the Roaster is not perfectly satis- 
factory, it may be returned at our expense and the full purchase price will be refunded. 


OUR OFFER. The Corona Self-Basting Roaster given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new yearly subscription and 50 cents extra. 
Price $2.25. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 








The delicate maple flavor mellowed «~ 
preserved by the Towle Process. 


FULLMEASURE: FULL 2m 
QUALITY: FULL FLAVOR 


‘SEND FOR SAMPLE CAN 


syrup in the world tastes. We want 

Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup an 

may do so, send us your address and your gro- 
cer’s name with 6c in stamps or money to cover 
pos , and we will send you promptly a sample 
can and a valuable booklet,“From Camp to Table” 
giving 33 new prize reci and telling how to 
get our fine silver pla Log Cabin spoons. 


The Towle Maple Products Co. 
20-26 Custer St., St. Paul, Minnesota 


Refineries ond Offices: St, Johnsbury, Vermont 
St.Paul, Minnesota San Francisco, California 











